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An Account and Abftrac&t of ‘the frit 
Volume of Mr. Grove’s Pofthumous, Work, 
entitled; 4 Sytem of Moral Phibofi iply. 


T H I. S Syftem; as the: Editor tnforehs us in his 


preface, was compofed by Mr. Grove, for 

the direction ‘and’ affiftance of Youth in ‘the 
ftudy of Moral Philofopby; and made ufe of by him 
for that purpofe, for more than thirty : years, during 
which time e was conftantly correcting atid improv- 
ing it, -A little before’ his death, he had begun to 
tranferibe:it: for the prefs,’ with additional: obferva- 
tions and reflections, and though he did: not live to 
put the finifhing hand to it, yet it will be found to 


_be a valuable and ufeful performance.) Befides ‘the 
importance of the fubjeét'in-idfelf, the ftretigth of rea- 


foning, the: juftnefs and propriety of fentiment, and 
that vein of piety which runs through it, and indeed 
all the other eiormances' of this Author; will fuffi- 


ciently compenfate for that want of accuracy afd Cor- 
reCtnefs ‘which is  obfervable in fome parts of it. 
‘Fhe method: in which he proceeds, is as follows. 

In the introduction, he difcourfes largely on the im- 
portance of ‘morality, fhews that it lies /evel to the ap- 
prebenfions. of the weakeft minds, that are but “ne 
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4 ~ Th MONTHLY REVIEW, 
and well difpofed ; that it is attended with all the cer- 
tainty that any impartial and confiderate perfon can 
defire, and then conclodés with three directions to 
thofe who would ftudy morals with fuccefs, which de- 
ferve well to be attended to, not only on account of 
their ufefulnefs-in the ftudy.of this, but of- every other 
branch of fcience. ‘The fitft is, 

Be not fo attached to any preconceived notions, 
however pofitive you may hitherto have, been of their 
truth, as to be backward to part with them upon bet- 
ter evidence, even tho’ the difcovery of your errors 
fhould deprive you of fome pleafing delufion, and 
— you to the practice of fomiething naturally un- 
grateful. | 
- %. Impofe-an abfolute filenge on yout pallens, and 
guard apaintt the flatrerits of (enje and indgination, 
refolving to be guided in your judgments only by 
fober, improved, and enlightened reafon ; the clear- 
nefs and {tillnefs of the medium, as well as the goodnefs 
of the organ, being neceflary to ah exatt view-of the 
object. 9. 

3.. Labour inceffantly .to purge and reform the 
heart, and to have it inflamed with the love of truth 
and goodnefs; and for this end, by fervent devotion 
to obtain from God, the great Reftorer of ‘nature, that 
facred light and influence, which will direct you to 
form nglt judgments of things, and enable you, to 
act conformably. 5 brs 

The firft part of our Author’s Work is divided 
into four.chapters, in the firft of which ‘he treats of 
Ethicks or morality, in general, and of the nature of 
bappine/s.. After having given a definition of, Eshicks; 
he proceeds to fhew, that men never act upon previous 
thought, but they are under a neceffity of ating for. 
fome end ; if for no other, to imploy the aétivity of 
their being, and to avoid that fatiety and .wearineis 
which is the natural punifhment of floth; That this 
end is a good, really fuch, or umagined fo to, be ; that 
men may: indeed will evil; -but not wnder the notion 
of evil, that being.a contradiction and. mopolhibihys 
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2) For MAY 1749055 5 
the fame as placing our happinefs. in. being. .miferable. 
Good, acrondingite his divifion, is. either, natural ..or 
moral; satural good (of. which he treats only. in. that 
place) ‘he-defines thus: It..is' that which either: makes 
or denominates. a being . happy, or prepares, him: for 
bappinefs; of at leaft prevents or. remeves. bis oe 
The full meaning .of which. definition he, gives.in 
veral propofition,; ...: | 


The fubject of the fecond. chapter -is, the. neceffity 


ef fixing right our chief end; where. he fhews,, that 
though there is no perfon'.but, has fome genera aim, 


which he purfues in all that he, does, and that. this 


aim is to be happy, yet. the: greater part of mankind 
Jive to none, or to a bad purpofe,. for want, of fixing a 
clear and precife idea of this great end, or through 
-their taking, up with a. wreng,.one, The unavoidable 


confequence of which is, that they, a€t at random, and 
every objet which offers itfelf to fenfe or fancy, and 
promifes a. prefent fatisfaction, has power, to’. make 
them follow.it. They are-pufhed.on by appetite, and 
leave that to carry them, juft as that itfelf is carried 
by the various temptations, that.come acrofs their 
view; much like travellers, who at all adventures give 
the reins. to. the beafts they. ride on, and let them 
chufe the way which they happen to like bef... ‘This 
leads him to that celebrated inquiry, What.,is the 


fiemmum bonum, or chief good of man? Which inguiry 


he branches.into thefe ¢bree heads, 1. What is the 
greateft happinefs, that it is poffible for man to injoy? 
2. What is the greateft.happinefs, which reafon. can 
demonttrate to. be actually defigned for man?. 3. What 
is the /ummum bonum, or highett happinefs attainable in 
the prefent life ? Whatever the higheft happinefs be, 
which it is pofidle for man. to enjoy, he fays it muft 
have thefe two charatteriftics, 1. It is to be referted 
to no other, but all others muft be embraced. for the 
fake of this. , 2. It muft be fufficient to furnith out . 
an happinefs adequate to. the capacities of human na- 
ture, and of equal duration s that is, not only perfeé? 
while it lafts,, but -ever/afing. The whole of or 
| B 2 mu 
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muft be‘happy, theré mutt be no intervals of pain or 
wearinefs,; whieh would be fo many breaches in our fe- 
licity,' and-hinder its being one intire: flow’ and tenor 
of delights and it ‘muft be known, or thought to be 
without end, were it for\ho other réafon, “than that it 
amay be fatisfying: while it continues. By :thefe two 
criteria he examines the pretenfions of al} things, “that 
may claim to be man’s chief good , and: having fhewh 
that’ man is infufficent for his own ‘happinefs,’ and: that 
the whole'-of created good ‘united’ cannot: render’ him 
compleatly happy, ‘he concludes that God alone is the 


© . 


fummiim bonum ot man. 3 


In the third chapter he proceeds to thew what is the 


higheft happinefS, which reafon can demonftrate to’be 
actually defigned for man: It is known by thefe three 
properties.’ It is fomething which all men, if. not 
wanting to themfelves, may be pofleffed of. —It is ite 
and the fame to all mankind—and while in itfelf fitted 
to make the pofieffor happy, is not prevented in ‘jits 
operation by fome other thifg, which keeps him‘ from 
relifhing it. 02 ? 
1. It is fomething whith all men, if not wanting ‘to 
themifelves, may be poflefied of: Happinefs mutt cet- 
tainly ‘be among the things in our power, and depend- 
ing upon our choice; for the Author and Governor of 
the univerfe always acting with the moft perfe@ wif- 
dom,:and having made man a reafonable -and’ ative 
being, ‘cannot without a contradiction be “fuppofed “to 
beftow happinefs, the beft of his gifts, after fuch a 
‘maniier, that it fhould rather feem icattered by chance 
or Bumour, than conferred on men by their common 
Lord, as the reward of the right ufe of their intel- 
‘leétual powers. This demontftrates that no’ advantages 
or endowments of body can be the proper happinefs 
of man, becaufe thefe are not things about which ‘the 
free eleCtion of the will is at all converfant: Nor the 
enjoyments of this world, of whatever kind they are, 
both becaufe we have no fecure property in them, and 
becaufe, that while they are the portion °of the lazy 
and undeferving, who often ftumble upori them with- 
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| For -M AY; 1749s Mo oond ? 
out fecking after them, they°are with-held*from the 
induftrious, and theft who have the beft claim to them; 
Know belt how to: ‘enjoy them, and’ who would” im- 
prove them moft tothe common benefit of mankind. 
9) The true Rappinefs* of ‘matikind is one aad! the 
fame to all. © “This‘appears fromi- thé fament/s ‘Of “their 
natures. The bodies of men are’ formed “alike the 
faculties of their fouls are the fame, they agree*in\the 
fame general wantsand defires. Now if? wé ‘make db- 
fervations on ne creatures, we fhall find, that thofe 
of‘ the fame kind‘ Have’ one uniform berit of ature? and 
purfue the fame way of life’: ‘Theit ' food, their? plea- 
Fikes: their diverfions, in one word, “ici happinefs, 
are the fame. And if there be’a greater ‘diverfity in 
the particular inclinations of mankind, befides the-ufe 
this is of to hdld “men in fociety,” it ‘was probably in- 
tended to fignify; that. the doy,’ in Which this'diverfity 
of tempers’ is founded, is not the maz; his: principal 
and nobler part ; that ‘this variety - was’ calculated for 
the prefent ftate, in which it ferves many excellent: ends ; 
and that none of thofe things about® which men fo ‘dit 
agree, are the real felicity of man. 
3. The chief good of man muft be fome:hing which 


while fitted to ‘make the pofieffor happy; ‘is not pre: 


verited: in its operation’ by fome other thing;’ which 
keeps ‘him ‘from'‘relifhing it:' To! one in che’ get or 
Stone, how little would’it fignify to have thofe things 
in’ his -cuftody, which wouldovery much delight” ‘him, 


if his body were® at éafe: “Not only’ bodily “pain! and 


bodily pleafure, but» bodily‘ pain: and miental pleafure 
cannot fublift together, if the forrier be: any thing vio: 
iéfit: ‘All the: ‘ddvantage ‘which @* man can receive from 
a pood ‘confcience™in this calt;: WS Only tO BE‘efs mife- 
fable.’ A man may’ be virraous in ite of the world, 
hé'thay obtain the favour of God, though he’be not the 
favours of the world ; yet while “his mind hath’ its 
attention ingtoffed by pain,’ or is opprefied by tmeclan- 
choly, or “Gittracted? with eares; ‘he may have things’ of 
infinite value in-his, coftody; bu will not ‘be able to en- 
joy them, The Dili ''c8e condlufion’ from’ all’ which is, 
B 3 that 
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that the happinefs defigned for man, whatever it he, is 
not. to be pai nin in this world, but that there muft be 
anather ftate, where the-virtuous man. fhalljhave an un- 
troubled fruition of hisproper good, and not be Jiable 
to fuch frequent feparations from. it as he now. is, 
Upon the whole, natural reafon demonftrates this, that 
the enjoyment of God ,in a future ftate, ‘is the bighes 
bappinesdefigoed for man 
dn the laft apter of the firft past, she treats of the 
highett happineds attainable in the prefent Jifes gives a 
fhort.wiew. of jthe fentiments. of, the .Epaicursza Ng, 
Sx; cs, and Peri PATETICKS, concerning human hap- 
¢,.and proves that the favour of .God, and an in- 
ASaiad with. him, conftitutes the higheft felicity of this 
life 
jOur author having, fafficiently explained, and. cfta- 
blithed, the great end of morality, which. is happinefs, 
in the rft part of his work, his method leads him to 
the syngengting oh wintNe, as the way or means omy at: 


of vi 
By ithe. objeds ed virtue y. means y oa aftians and 
pafjoys,. -Theattions.which it is the office of virtue to 
regulate, are, fuch only as;wejterm menen, that is, fach 
#5 propest from.,meqn as;rational .and free agents, or 
in one wor wd enaliered men. On this:head-he lays 
samen thefe. three things to be diftin@ty. examined. 
The principles, |... Phe ends. ,. 3. The fpecies of 
posting ations. 1... The, principles are either sxderugt 
or exkerngl. “The-internal principles are fo: named, dbe- 
caufe Suse within, ..and ane. ébree.in. number, inclina: 
tign, zeafon or underftandi ‘ and. will,...1. By incli- 
nation .is meant a kind , of. :b : UP OR nature, by ‘the 
force of. which it is :carried towards. certain eétions, 
previoupy: to ee exercie of though and reafaning about 
the nature and confequenges -of shem,.,.whather. they 
are.good or evil, bengficial.or hurtful ; whether ..they 
are ane or ithe other, the man finds his inclination 
drawing him that way. The Ark thing to be. obferved 
upon 
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upon this. fubject is, that inclination, though it be a 
principle, is never to be made the smmediate rule of 
action. The, meaning of which moral axiom is’this, 
that in order to be afcertained of the nature and expé- 
dience of actions, it is not enough for a paren’ 
confult his inclination, nor from the bent of this can 
he juftly infer the allowablenefs of taking the courfe to 
which his inclination prompts him. ‘This Compendious 
method may indeed be granted to creatures whofe 
nature is not corrupted ; dea/ts which cannot fin, and 
perhaps angels who never did, may have nothing to 
do, but to’ follow the impulfe of their refpe&tive’na- 
tures ; but it is otherwife with may, whofe animal na- 
ture is vitiated. Befides, fince’ man is made up of 
two parts, it cannot be reafonable, that the appetites 
and inclinations of the ignoble part, fhould prefcribe 
to the other, which has vaftly the pre-eminence, both 
in refpect of faculties and of: duration. aa 
Inclinations are of two kinds, natural or acquired : 
1. That there are natural inclinations every one mu 
grant, who makes the leaft reflection. Thus in chil- 
dren it is eafy to obferve, how from theif earlieft years 
they differ in their tem rs and difpofitions, ‘In one you 
fee wish plealire, the pwnyng of atiteral, diffufive 


foul ; another gives us cayle to fear he’ will be altogether 
as narrow and fordid. Mf gne we may fay he is natu- 


rally revengeful ; of another that he is patient and for- 

‘ving. Of thefe Inclinations there are two or three 
hings to be. remarked.’ 1. If the Inclination lie to- 
wards that which is good, as far as it is purely natural, 
there is nothing of tnoral goodne/s in’ it, nor is com- 
mendation due to the potter of it, any’ more than to 
the fire for warming ‘us, by a quality given it by the 
Author of Nature.” And’ confequently® an aétion, 
that is. purely the effe€t of fuch an inclination, is in a 
moral account, no better than an indifferent ation. 
And fo, vice verfa, ghat an inclination to what, in fome 
circumftances, is evil, as far as it is frrié#ly natural 
cannot be accounted. crimingl, feems a dictate of rea- 


fon. . But 
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2, An action done in purfuance of this Inclination, 
by a perfon come to the exercife of his underftanding, 
may undoubtedly be jmful. The reafon is, thata 
propenfity to evil does not lay any man under a ne- 
cefity of committing it. .He may prevent the effec, 
when unable to extinguifh the cau/e._ This deferves to 
be confidered, feeing that it will from hence follow, 
that a corrupt defire, though natural, and fuppofed to 
have no more firength than what it derives from na- 
ture, may yet pafs under the notion of finful ; becaufe 
had we taken the care we ought to have done, it 
might, in fome meafure, have been weakened and 


“overcome. Nor does this contradiét a former con- 


ceffion, that no inclination, as far as it is purely natural, 
can be culpable. For an inclination, which in its firft 
years, and during the minority of reafon, was ftrictly 
natural, and confequently free from blame, not being 
feverely.dealt with as we grow up to reafon, becomes 
our choice. ' lis firft exiftence was the effect of nature, 
but that it is equally ftrong now, as it was originally, 
the fault refts wholly upon our own negligence, 

2. There are inclinations fuperinduced by cuftom, 
yet are called babits ; and thefe are either good or evil. 
An evil. habit is an inclination to evil, begotten.and 
nurfed up by .a repetition of evil a€lions. — It is irra- 
tional to think, that the depravity of fome men’s tem- 
pers, which is fo great, as to hurry them into the moft 
abominable crimes, is all original, How many may 
we have obferved, whofe natural difpofition was neu- 
tral, or lay on the fide of fome virtue ; by frequenting 
bad company, and conforming to it, grow to be ex- 
tremely loofe and corrupt, even to thofe very inftances 


to which at firft they had fome kind of averfion. 


‘Concerning, evi/ habits the following pofitions are evi- 


dent. 1.A man is anfwerable for his evs] habits, fo 


far as that he may be punifhed on the account of them. 


The reafon is, that they are the product of actions 
which. he ought to. have forborn, and the rather, be- 
caufe of the tendency which he knew therm to have to 
produce corrupt habits, 2. Not only the firft ex-. 
| iftence,’ 
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iftence, and gradual increafe of an evil habit, will’be 
aced to account, (becaufe arifing from atts of ‘fin; 
from which we might have abftained) bat the continu- 
ance alfo of the habit in the fame degree of ftrength, 
fo that every moment an évil habit remains, the guilt 
of the perfon is on the growing hand. 3. The actions 
occafioned bya finful habit are all imputable.° The 
fame reafon holding here, but more ftrongly, as in 
natural inclinations, that a habit may incline, but can- 
not irrefifibly fway the will. Nigss 
"For the cure of an evil inclination, whether natural 
or acquired, thefe two rules .may. be of ufe, 1.°To 
be as early as we canin our application. —Inclination'is 
like a plant, pliable at firft, but more ftubborn‘after it 
hath fixed its roots, and is become the growth of a 
sreat number of years. 2. To crofs and mortify the 
inclination, by a frequent’and obftinate practice of the 
contrary virtue. The oftener a man exercifes himfelf 
in that.virtue, the more he will perceive his reluctance 
to it abate ; till at laft he will: experience a pleafure 
accompanying the practice of it, which in time will 
grow up into‘an inclination; an inclination, which as 
it gathers ftrength, will infenfibly fubdue, or ‘rather 
counterwork the contrary evil propenfion. ag tat 
In the fecond chapter, the author treats’ of ‘reafom, 
and particularly as it is a principle of human aétions. 
Reafon is that faculty of the foul, whereby a perfon is 
enabled to judge of the natures, relations and ufes of 
things, the fitnefs or unfitnefs ‘of ations, and’ may 
be confidered as. 4 principle or a rule of a€tion, Aga 
principle it excites to action. ‘That there is fuch’an 
exciting power in reafon, I fhould have thought 
it unneceffary to prove, becanfe of the evidence 
of the thing, if it had not been denied. An ex- 
planation of the “manner in which this is done, 
will contain a very good proof that it may be done, 
The mind, by its faculty of reafon, difcerning and 
contemplating the fitnefs, congruity, or beauty ‘of 
actions, has a pleafure in that difcovery and contem- 
a gin ftill greater pleafure in apprehending that it 
asa power to do fuch actions---greater {till in a fup- 
pofed 
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refolusion tq do them — yet greater in the 
t it doing or having done chem-=the refult of 
Which is a lively conviction of its obligation to do 
n—-as the effect of this is a conftant. uneafinels, as 
long as this obligation is not complied with, Some- 
times the pleafure alone, fometimes the uneafinefs 
domes s bath together, flowing from, and attended 
with, ne conviction of the obligatian to fuch actions, 
produce, a refolution to do them ; and the pleafure 
there is in fuch a refolution actually formed, and the 
uneafinefs, while the execution of it is needlefsly de- 
vag rongly prompt to the actionatfelf. In : 


led 









way.I fhould think all will allow of the ¢ficacy o 
reafon.;. nor will. this. manner of explaining it at a 
prejudice the notion of acting upon moral fitneffes. 
_; Lhe propofitions that fall under the judgment of 
reafon being of wa forts, from hence arifes a, di- 
ftinction of reafon into /pecylative and pragijcal ; the 
ies having a regard to propofitions in which th 
inefs, and by confequence the Lebqviour and en + oF 
ie congerned,. Here reafon has a double office 
affigned. it, of a guardian to the body, and the di- 
seétrefs. of moral life. As a guardian to the body, 
it fupplies the place of thofe weapons, with whi Ra 
¢. has. furnifhed. other creatures for their defence. 
The other and higher office of reafgn is to be the; di- 
rectrefs of moral life. Had man bee for 2 
more than the: beafts, for none but an animal lifelike 
them, the author of /his being would accordingly have 
indowed. him with mechanical force and inflinéts,- and 
ith:held reafon ;.-which on fuppofition it be of no 
fur ufe,. than to anfwer to inftinc in brutes, is 
clearly thrown, away, and not fo mucha privilege a3 
adurtben. In adenine this part, reafon is prin- 
cipally concerned about swe. things, fying right prin- 





ciples, and framing juft deductions trom principles thus. 


fixed, . The fame propofition may he both a principle 
anda deduction , a principle with refpect to thole moral 


‘4 


rules that follow from it, and a dedyétion from fome 


prior principles which are of a greater.extent than itfelf, 


Thof 
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Thofe that have none prior to them, at leat not.in the 
fame fcience, are ftiled genera} and fir/t principles.. A 
fuller confideration.of fome parts of this fubject wil] 
naturally fall in wnder the chapters about con/cience and 
fncerity. | | 

In the third chapter our author proceeds to confider 
the nature of the will, treats.of volumsary. and involun- 
tary actions, free agency, anfwers the principal ebjections 
againit the Liberty of the wil, and examines Mr. Locke's 
notion of jf, The will .is fometimes taken in a generap 
ferife, for that faculty of the foul which carries it in 
purfuic of good, This is much the fame with Ariffar 
dle’s {pantaneity, and comprehends under it, all the der 
fires, inclinations and refolutions of the foul... Some, 
times more firiéJy, either for that tendency of the foul 
which regards the end, or.fos that which terminates 
on the action, which the fame author calls preference or 
eleéiion. Volition has its principal reference: to the end, 
eletiion tothe means. And again, elegy is wholly 
converfant. about things 42 our power. - Itis chiefly 49 
this latter fenfe the word is underftood, when we {peak 
of the will in morality, not altogether excluding the 
former. ‘Thus underitogd it may -be defined, Fhat 
power in every mon which orders the doing or forbearing 
of aétions; and this with fuch, efficacy, as.in allactions 
within our power to render-a compliance unawoidable. 
This faculty is diftinguithed by sao characters, it is the 
only uecefisating, and the chief denomineting principle. 
Ic is the ayly mecefitating principle. Though a man’s 
inclinations may, ftrongly dipole and urge him to ac- 
tion, yet ftill he has a power of flopping fhort;. and 
though reafon be neceflary ¢o,dire&, ‘whether and -how 
2 thing ought tobe done, yet whether it /ba//\be done 
or not refts inthe will; and ance this has determined 
the action, af {uppofed in his power, immediately and 
eecafarily follows. ,A iperfon may ,be inclined to move, 
and in his judgment perfuaded that it is beft.for him to 
move; and yet, if there fhopld be no further a&t of 
the mind, muft for ever. dit fill. A mere inclination 
or yudgment hes wo effet; ibut let the will exert its 


authority, 
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authority; and the executive power cannot but obey, 
The- Sovereignty of the will is the fame in all human 
a€tions. For what is it makes a man act at any time, 
but the command of the will? Now for the fame rea- 
fon that the will neceffitates any one action, it muft 
neceffarily’ produce every action, that is the object of 
it, and at the fame time’in the man’s power. It 1s 
moreover the chief denominating principle, ‘In all in- 
quiries concerning the actions of men, capable of act: 
ing rationally, the whole turns upon the intention, not 
the end intended; but whether the aétion was‘intended 
or voluntary. Separate from the will, nothing done by 
us can be good or evil, juft or unjuft ; and where the 
will is fully bent, and iffues not into action, merely for 
want of power, the perfon deferves the praife or blame 
belonging to the actions, as much as if he did them. 

~ An aétion or thing is voluntary, directly or indirectly. 
Direéily when it is the immediate objeCt of the will. 
Thus a‘man’s {wallowing a certain quantity of liquor, 
no man forcing him to it, is direély voluntary. — In- 
direéily thefe two ways, 1. When ’tis the effect of his 
voluntarily doing fomething, which he ought not to 
have done, either upon its own account, or becaufe of 
the effects, which he knew, or might have’ known 
would follow his doing it. “a 

2, Anaction or a thing is indireély voluntary, when 

it is the effeét-of a perfon’s not willing to do what he 
might, and ought to have done. This isthe cafe of 
one, through négligence ignorant of a law, of which it 
was eafy for him to be informed. An action is invo- 
luntary, when it is the effeét of  conftraint, or’owes its 
being to a faultle/s ignorance. ‘There are fome aétions 
compounded of the two former, voluntary in part, and 
in part invotuntary, and-thefe we call mixed actions. 
That we may judge the better, whether, ‘and ‘how far, 
fuch mixed attions defetve praife or cenfure, he Jays 
down thefe following rules. “1. Where the action is 
lawful, ‘and the not doifig it would probably ‘be ‘of 
much ‘worfe confequence than doing it, ‘though’ the 
action in fuch eafes be-tidt {triGtly commendable;' yet the 
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ciniffion ‘would ‘ordinarily carry ~guile in it. “2 When 
the action is morally evi), no mixture of involuntari- 
néfs will intirely juftify it. 3. As to /inful attions, the 
more there is in them of the é#voluntary, the:better title 
have they to patdon ; and fo ¢ contra. - A mixture of 
involuntarinefs,; though it does not annihilate, ‘yet exte- 
nuates the fault 5’ and this ae as “ is more 
or lefs of this ‘ingredient in the action. 4. In‘ gdod’ac- 
tions, the lefs there is of mixture the: Bae The 
ereateft excéllency of good actions is, when‘ they ate 
wholly voluntary; and’ when they are not altogether 
\inmixed,’ they“are ‘fo much the more valuable as they 
approach nearer to it. ee ee 
“Fhe freedom of the will, or ‘human liberty, has been 
a controverfy in all ages; as’well they who have’ ‘op- 
pofed ir, as they’ who have contended moft’ earneftly 
for it, being fenfible, that- the' moralkty, ‘or imputable- 
ne{s of a€tions; wholly depends upon their being /ree! 
That I may ‘fet'this fubject in the cleareft light T am 
able, I fhall 1.‘State the notion of liberty:’ 2>‘Prove 
man to bea free agent. 3. Shew that man‘? free as 
willing, from this very manifeft argument,’ that if he 
is mot free as welling he is: not’ free at all; and'«atider 
this head T fhall have occafion to examine Mr? Locke's 
notion of liberty. 4. Fairly confider the chief: diffi- 
culties and objections: which cloud: this fubjeét. 1. Li- 
berty is oppofed to neceffity, and varies according to 
the neceffity to which it is oppofed. The common di- 
{tinction of neceffity is into phyfical and ‘moral, which 
T do not fo well approve for feveral reafons, the ‘terms 
internal and external do I think convey the fame ideas 
with ‘much ‘more advantage. External neceffity is a 
neceffity impofed by fome external caufe. Such is the 
neceffity which a dody is under .of moving, when im- 
pelled by a fuperior force. In oppofition to which ne- 
ceffity a being is then free in its motion, when it is 
moved by itfelf, not by the impulfe of fome other being ; 
and this alone deferves the name of /pontaneity. ‘That 
there muft be fuch a thing fomewbere as liberty of ac- 


tion, in oppofition to external neceffity, may ‘be: de- 


moni{trated 
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monftrated ab cbfurdo, that otherwife.there. would be 
to agent. or firit mover in the univerfe, but an eternal 
progreffion. or chain. of effec?s, without any. firft cauje 
of motion, which is a manifeft contradiction. . Internal 
ity may be thus defined: That which obliges all 
ec to act according to their nature, Oppofite to 
this neceflity . is a. power indifferently. of aéting or not 
ating, unforced by the weight of nature. Not a bare 
pofidilily,.ox; phyfical..power. of aéting. or not acting, 
but a moral power, that may be, and often, is reduced 
into at... This is true liberty of indiffereme 5 the li- 
berty which I affert as belonging to man. My mean, 
ing is, that he who tells a lye is, not under the fame 
neceflity of doing; it,.that,Gud is of obferving, the kiws 
of truth. A felf-murderer is not obliged to hen unna- 
cural.aét by.the fame necefli:y, which makes a man in 
full pofieffion of his fenfes and reafon, and who has no 
temptation to put an end to his being, to feck his own 
prelervation: The.man who rébs om:the highway is 
not meceffitated thereto.in, the fame fenfe, thata /avage 
beaft is when hungry to devour the harmlefs prey. The 
proof of, this liberty. isthe. bufinefs of. ya next head, 
to which I now advance,. 2. Man is:a free agént, fo 
free as to be able to do many of the adtions he for- 
bears, and to, forbear..many of the aétions he does ; 
not only Fas cally but morally able, bemg; privileged 
from the {way OF an internal as well as external necef- 
fity, This,1 thall make. appear from two confidera- 
tions.; one of them taken from the perfections of God, 
the other. front every man’s own. confeience, 1, God 
being infinitely juf, cannot punifh actions which are 
not deferving of punishment 5 as it is certain none of 
thofe actions can be, which proceed from neceflity, Be- 
ing infinitely wife and good, if he. mterwove in the con- 
texture of human nature a neceffity of acting one way, 


it would be that way-which is moft agreeable to reafon, 


moft. for the benefit.of mankind, and moft conforant 
to his will, That mankind act irregularly in a thou- 
fand inftances, or fo as to violate the laws of reafon, 
religion, and the civil fociety, isa matter of fact not 
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to be idifputed.. The only queftion is; whether thep 
can avoid acting in this manner? Grant me )that/they 
can, and I have gained my point; fince they will then 
do what they, havea power to forbear; deny. its, aad 
y e obliged to hold, that the fix? caufe is the fourde 
19 evil, 2. ¢. that fin and folly are the, neceffary pro 
duétions of infinite goodnefs and wifdom, whith is a 
manifeft contradi@tionN. 2 on si. Por 
» %o\ There, as; that:in every, man which we call, ¢os- 
faiince, which. approves him for having done an honeft, 
generous, or benevolent action, and which checks. him 
inthe Commiffien of an ill attion;. reproaches him ‘hav+ 
ing jidone its fills him with fecret Jyame, and Litter) ree 
fleétions, with fmarting anguifh:and foreboding feers+4 
this conftiehce, matural to all, is an inconteftible 
miieft of the fame-liberty; for what does all this fignify 
lef than a fenft or confcioufhefs, not, to be fappreffled; 
of his. being -the free author of his actions, and juftly 
accountable for. the. good or.evil that. is in — ~Bhis 
judgment we pafs pon our own actions, and the acti- 
ons of others, is:netural and unavoidable, ’tis:therefore 
the, vdice of the author of our frame, by which-hetells 
_-us,welare free arid accountable, pfoper fubjects of pratfe 
or blame, and confequently of reward. or punifhment, 

Having proved man to be.a free agent, I now pro- 
céed_ to prove; that the will is free; or becaufe.this, ex- 
preffion is {crupled by fome (and I have no inclination 
to.contend about words) that-man is free a8 willing, 
The will being the prime principle of moral a@tions;'.as 
was before obferved, from thence I argue that.it is free, 
or-the man is.free as willing. For 1. It is undeniable 
that liberty alone makes.an aétion imputable, or worthy 
of reward or pubifhment. --The,confequence of this 
185, that if the wil] be not free, .it is quite abfurd to de- 
nominate actions from the will... It differs little from 
4 contradiction to fay, that an action is therefore,good 
or- bad becaufe free, and it is good or, bad becaufe . vo- 
luntary, and yet.as voluntary it is not free. 2. If the 
principle be not free, neither are thé actions free thar 
flow 
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flow from that principle; and fo nothing of liberty 
will’be left to human actions. eo? G89 
o=(Mr. Locke treats the liberty of the will as a folecifa 
and abjurdity ,; but lec us try whether his notion of free- 
dom be more confiftent and rational,  ** Liberty, fays 
«+ this great man, is a power to act Or‘not to act, ac- 
‘ cording to the preference of the mind‘or will.” -In 
refpect of which preference, he fays,'more than once 
or twice, “ that aman is not free.” Of this notion of 
liberty: I have the following things to temark.’ 1. He 
that affirms the will not-to be free, but’ only the actions 
eae gr it, muft confine rewards'and ‘punifhments 
to ; infomuch, that though a man hatha will to 
be‘ charitable, and is not of ability’; or'to commit- a 
murther, ‘for which he wants opportunity; he is neither 
to be praifed or blam’d, becaufe here is nothing of -li- 
berty. <A preference of the will there is, but that fig- 
nifies nothing at all, as long as liberty -lhés not in that; 
but'in @ power to af or not to ait according to that pres 
ference.’ 2. There is a’notorious fallacy in the words, 
«+ A-power to act-or not-to act, according to the prefes 
*¢ rence of the mind”? or will, feems'to imply a liberty 
of indifference , but fuppofing withal that the will is not 
free, ‘there is nothing lefs. Whatever is’ the mneceffary 
effed? of a necefjary principle mutt tfelf be neceffary. 
Thefe may, it is true, be a kind of conditional] indiffe 
_ rence, -but the condition‘on which it is fufpended being 
an #mpofible one, it ought not to be accounted a proper 
indifference. 3, Allowing this conditional indifference 
the name of a liberty of indifference, it belongs to. a man 
‘as willing, no lefs than as confidering or moving. ‘That 
which determines the will in its choice; Mr. Locke 
thinks, -is the greateft uneafinefs it lies under. Be -it 
fo; I have then’'a power ‘to will or not to will an ace 
tion, -according as the uneafinefs I am. under determines 
my will one way or the other. Aye—but the uneafi- 
nefs -irreftibly carries the will one way—let it be 
granted ; yet ftill 1 had a power not to have willed this, 


or to have willed-the contrary, in cafe the uneafinefs. 


had lain on that fide. So thatif a conditional indiffe- 
2 rence 
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‘fence muft pals for a’ proper ‘indifference; the ations 
%of the will muft have‘their fhare’of it; as well as ‘other 
actions. | . eal 


‘Having finifhed three of the inquiries relating to the 


‘will, according’ to my method, I am 4. To confider 


the principal objections: and ‘difficulties attending this 
fubject;) and the firft is taken from Hobbs and Spinoza, 
and affects the poffbility of liberty. ** Every effect is 


‘*¢ ‘produced by fome caufe,’ which for this very réafon, 


“¢ that it is fufficient to produce the effeét, produces it 
““ neceffarily ; inafmuch as fappofing it not actually to 
‘¢ have produced it, it would not have been fufficient. 
‘« Now the will is determined by fome external caufe, 
** which caufe is fufficient, and does therefore neceffa- 
** rily and inevitably determine it.”” Butthisis plainly 


‘begging the queftion, for among the afferters of the free- 


‘dom of will, the no one ever faid, that it is perpetually 


determined by'external caufes ; on the contrary, afk any 


‘of them, ‘and they -will tell you,’ that this difficulty de- 


termines ‘itfelf by a ‘power originally inherent in it. 
With ‘regard tothe voluntary motions of the mind, 
we are not to look for an ‘external caufe, it being the 
nature of thefe‘to be in our own power. - Nor mutt it 
be therefore faid that they are’ without a cau/e ; for the 


-caufe is no other than the naturé-of the agent. Itmay 


be previoufly requifire, that there be fome circumftancés 
accompanying the action to engage the confent ‘of the 


will’; notwithftanding which it continués* ‘true; that 
‘the iwill ‘is not phyfically moved -by them, but ‘freely 


meves itfelf in view of them. Or in cafe, for ‘argi- 
ment’s fake, ‘we fhould grant'them what they wil! ne- 


ver’ be “able to ‘prove, that ‘the ‘will is determined by 
‘fomething from without, will'it from’ hence ‘follow, 
‘that it is*irrefiflibly determined?’ Not at all: The will 


has a refjting power; by which it’ cannot prévent tHe 


“efficacy of thofé canfes, which’ /T at ’prefent’ deny not) 


would detérmine’ it, on condition the will would fuffer 
itfelf to be determined by cheth)> 2. It is obje&ed, “thie 
willmuft" yield! itfelf to ‘the greateft appearing ‘edod'’, 


‘beoatife otherwilt it would ieibrace evil ad-ebf, Whith 
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is utterly. impoffible ;. And how an object fhall appear, 


whether good or bad, better or worfe, is; not at the | 


pleafure of the will, which muft take things juft as 
they are offered by the underftanding, ‘he more 
common way of expreffing the objection is,this, that 
the will in all its determinations meceffarily follows. the 
ultimate dictate of the practical underftanding. To 
remove this objection I fhall offer thefe..confiderations. 
1. In actions where a comparifon is made between two 
goods, the will is not meceffarily determined to the 
choice of that which appears ro be the greater. Either, 
1. Becaufe though it has the appearance of the greater 
good at prefent, yet my mind tells me, that a further 
examination of it might poflioly difcover the contrary. ; 
fo that the will is not forced upon it. Or, 2. Becaule 
the greater good is abfent, and fo does not kindle the 
defire to the fame degree as the leffer, which is prefent, 
and which the man flatters himiclf will. not interfere 
with the acquifition of the greater. . In fhort, the in- 
clination toa leffer good becaufe prefent, and a pre- 
fumptuous hope that it will not difappoint him of the 
greater ; and at the fame time the idea of the greater 
good, and a confcioufnefs that if the matter were tho- 
roughly fearched into, the lefier might. prove irrecon- 
cileable with the greater ;.do upon the whole, leave the 
will a power of declaring on either fide: fo that, in 
fuch inftances, there is. not what we can. properly call 
an ultimate difate of the under{tanding, but rather two 
cotemporary views, which leave the will in fufpenfe. 
2. Man is made up of ¢wo parts, an animal and a ra- 
tional, each of which has its defires, and. .propenfions 
apart.to itfelf. Thofe belonging to the former are ge- 
nerally the moft vehement and importunate, and fre- 
quently prevail. to the-will to act in defiance of reafon, 
which, at the very, inftant we clofe with an objeét, en- 
ters its. proteft againft ig, and warns us.of the.ill con- 
fequences ‘that will probably attend the.choice. I fay 
probably, becaufe a certein, knowledge .or perfuafion, 
that mifery will unavoidably follow, that particular. choice, 
feems to put it out of our,power to make it., Nor.do 
we 
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we thus will evil as evil; for though the will be on the 


fide of the lefler good, yet it is not confidered as the 


efler good, or for its own jake, but becaufe of the 
{trong and furious inclination which we experience in 
ourfelves towards that good. . This inclination is what 
pro bic et nuyc, we are not able to hinder, though it be 
in our power to refufe the gratification of it. 

I thal clofe this differtation on human freedom with 
an obfervation, that the doétrine of fate is commonly 
the refuge of the flothful and the victous.—To be vir- 
tuous and wife requires no little pains ; to fave which, 
men have thought of a fhorter way, and thrown all 
upon fate, proceeding either from a concatenation of 
caufes, or an unconditional decree of God; and while 
they fwim down the lazy ftream of eafe and pleafure, 
would fain perfuade themfelves that they are carried 
along by the refiftlefs torrent of neceffity. 

The fubject of the next chapter is, the external 
principles of human actions, viz. God, Angels, and 
Men, 1. God, as the fupreme and univerfal caufe, has 
fome intereft and concern in all the actions of mankind; 
though wherein it confifts, and how far it reaches, be 
not fo well agreed. The caufalty of God is either 
common or {pecial. The common or univerfal caufalty. 
of God does not imply a phy/ical predetermination, not 
any fuch geveral influence as is directed to particular, 
actions by the creature; it fignifies no more than God’s 
creating and maintajning a being, and its powers of ac- 
tion, and ordaining the objects and circumftances, 
which are the occafional caufes of action. 2. God’s 
{pecial caufalty is reftrained to fome certain actions; as 
for inftance, to a!l good and virtuous actions, and to all 
fuch other actions as are requifite in the nature of means, 
for the acc»mplifhing fome defign of providence, which 
actions neverthelefg would be negleéted, did not God 
interpofe with a more than common caufalty, . 2. For 
what relates to the agency of Angels, whether good or 
bad, 1 fhall not anticipate myfelf in what I have ta 
lay concerning this head in Pneumatology, where it falls 
in more naturally. I fhall only in. general take notice, 
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that their’ agency is of a moral nature, by the confent 









of all. 3. Men are either deficient or efficient caules of * 


each other’s aétions, 1. Deficient caules, ‘The py 
priety of this term 1 am not follicitous about, fo it 
convey my meaning ‘intclligibly. This happens as 
often as the faulty negligence of one man, or his 
omitting to do what he ought to have done, is either 
really or imputatively, the occafion of fome good omit- 


ed, or fome evil done by another. 2. Men are eff- 
cient caufes, when ‘by fome act of theirs they influence | 
the actions of other men ; and that either by di/pofing | 


or impelling them. The firlt by education, inftitution, 
difcipline and example ; the fecond by fuafion or diffua- 
Sion, by command or probibition, by advice or reproof, 
and the like. 

In the fifth chapter the author proceeds to confider 
the ends of human actions. This term is varioufly 
diftinguifhed.. 1. There is the end of the aéfion, and 
the end of the agent. The end of the aétion, is-the 
event and confequence of that aétion, whatever it be. 
The end of the agent, is what he propofed to himfelf 
in acting. 2. An end is principal or fubordinate. 
The principal end is that by which the agent is chiefly 
fwayed ; the /ubordinate, that which is governed or 
over-ruled by the other. ‘The order of each end is to 
be fixed according to its dignity. It is contrary to rea- 
fon that a lefs noble end fhould give laws to one of 
greater importance. 3. There is the u/timate and the 
intermediate end. The ultimate is that which terminates 
the view of the agent. An intermediate partakes of 
the nature both of a means and an end. In reference 
to fomething which went before, and had a tendency 
to promote it, it is an end; as it refers to fomething 
beyond, to which it is fubfervient, it is in the quality 
of a means. Under this head it may be expected I 
fhould fpeak fomething in anfwer to that grand inquiry, 
What is the chief and ultiv:ate end of man? The dif- 
ference between this, and the queftion concerning the 
Jummum bonum is apparent. The gueftion there was, 
What, among the variety of objeéts purfuéd by man- 
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kinds makes their chief felicity ? »Here that queftion is 
fuppofed to be»refolved, :and> another’ founded ‘upon it 
fucceeds, What is the chief and ultimate end - man, 
his own bappinefs or the glory of God? Before. I return 
a direét.:anfwer:to this queftion, | think. it:neceffary 


to diftinguith between a chief or fupreme, and.ah ul- 


timate end. Thefe two are »commonly:confounded, 
though there be evidently a‘diftinction between them. 
The u/timate end is that to which all others -are refer 
sed; the chief, that which, fuppofing a competition 
between them, a man would prefer to the reft. This 
premifed,: Exmuft makevwe queftions of one.» 
_ oa. What is man’s chief: end, the glory of God, or his 
own happinefs ? oI anfwer, doth in different refpects, 
1. Abfelutely fpeaking, man’s etn bappine/s is his chief 
nd ;~for fhould any. end overthrow this, he would: un- 


avoidably reject it, and abide by this. Thus were it 
fuppofeable that the divine glory could. not be built, but 


upon: my veternal ruin, it swere ‘naturally’ impoffible 1 
fhould choofe:that: glory for:my chief.end ; becaufe no 
‘being whatever:can prefer itsown mifery. 2. The 
glory of. Gogbas; in its kind;»man’s.chief ends that is, 
itis the. /upreme of: thofe ends, «which depend upon. his 
choice. ‘When we are fpeaking of man’s chief end, 
the.meaning:is not, what is meceffarily,. and therefore 
actually his. chief»end,. but what ought to be fo. No 


one faith, that man ought ‘to!defire happinefs ; the - 


reafon is, that this defire is natural and: uncontroulable, 
and thereforein general. not ‘fubjeét to law. The fenfe 
of the: whole is,°in ftriétnefs of fpeech; man does not 
make happinefs his end, but is rather carried towards 
dt by an impetus of nature. - In his defire of -happinefs 
he is not a free, but a neceffary. agent ; even: as ‘ne- 
ceflary, as he is in the appetites of hunger and thirft. 
‘Confequently, if mext to his own happinefs:a perfon 
may and ought to aim at the glory of God, the glory 
of God may well-be termed his chief end, 

2. If it be inquired, what is man’s u/timate or laft 
end? | readily anfwer, the divine glory ; for ‘to this 


ovght.we principally to direét all our ations, at the- 
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fame time that we are obliged, neither by duty, nor by 


a neceffity of naturé, chiefly to defign our own happr . 


nefs in them. 
. The author proceeds in the fixth chapter to confider 
the feveral kinds of human actions, :and-particularly of 
good, evil, and indifferent actions. 1. Actions are dif- 
tinguifhed into deltberate and indeliberate. A dehberate 
action is an action done by one who had time and /iber- 
ty to: weigh its nature ‘and confequences, who preme- 
ditated it, and came to it with fome kind of prepara- 
tion. The contrary to this makes an action indelibe- 
rate. »2. ‘Actions are internal or external ;. internal, 
fuch:as/are tranfaéted in the mind, ard:pafsno further, 
of which’ kind are the thoughts and defires of the foul; 
‘external, fuch as ateperformed by the initrumentality 
of the dody,as {peaking; writing, and the like. 3, Ac- 
tions are good, evil, or indifferent. A good action is.an 
action morally neceffary to be done; that is, which a 
mani cannot but do,-af he will act agreeably to reafon 
and duty. . An evil action is an action’ morally neceffary 
to be forborn; or whicha man cannot do without op- 
pofing his reafon, ‘and:violating his duty, An indif- 
ferent action leaves a perfon at liberty toxdo or forbear 
at. The: goodne/s ofan action is either! material or 
formal. An action for the matter of awgood, is fuch 
naturally or adventitioufly, An ‘action naturally good 
obliges the ag<nt ‘antecedently to the confideration of 
any Jaw. Of this fort are all natural duties, which, 
without fuppofing them ‘inforced by» thewill of a fu- 
eee Lawgiver, every man’s own reafon would urge 
im to’perform. The goodnefs of an action is adven- 
titious, when, though in its own nature it is indifferent, 
yct being commanded, it becomes neceffary.. The for- 
mal goodnefs of an action is that which, added to an 
action materially good, renders ‘it ‘compleat in its 
kind, or fuch as the law requires it fhould be. An ac- 
tion morally evil is characterized from its contrariety to 
the law, which is broken when either the matter or 
form of the action is evil. ~ The reafon is, that the law 
equally forbids both, ‘That there are indifferent actions, 
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not nly as.to the kind of them, but as really exiftings 


cloathed with all their individuating circumftances, may> 
L think, be:decifively proved by this one argument. 
If there be actions,-both the master and form o ha 
are nejther good nor evil, then there are indifferent 
actions ; but there are actions, whofe both matter and 
form are neither good nor evil. No one, I prefume, 
will quarrel with the fir prapofirion and in proof of 
the fecond, 1. will affign.fome actions, which are inf 
ferent both. in-their matter and form. Paying a det 

in filyer or gold coin, dining at twelve or one o’clock, 
wearing leather or woodén-heel’d fhoes, with a thou- 
fand fuch more, are actions in themfelves, both for 
the form and matter of them, indifferent. Neither is 
it neceflary that the form of them be morally good. I 
fhall conclude with obferving what fhould have been 
remarked before, that the term aétion in morality is not 
always underltood after the vulgar manner, for fome- 
thing, done, but is to be extended even to omiffons 
themfelves, which pafs,under the common name of 
actions, becaufe imputable, either to our praife, as for- 
bearing an action forbidden, becaufe forbidden ; or to 
our blame, as the omiffion of an action commanded, 
though known to be commanded. 

In the four following chapters the author treats of 
the paffiexs in general, their mature, objects, innocence, 
ujefulne/s, their feat, the regulation and various divifions 
af them. The other objeéts of virtue ate the paffions, 
in difcourfing of which Dr, More will be my principal 


guide, as Des Cartes was his. Paffion is an affeétion 


of the foul, attended to a peculiar and extraordinary 
emotion..of the animal fpirits. The objects of the 
paffions are, moftly things ./enfible ; for thefe having’a 
nearer alliance to the body, as parts of the fame whole, 
that is, of the corporeal univerfe, are more fit to ope- 
rate upon, it, and to produce in it confenting motions 
and affections. But though things /ex/dle muft’ be 
owned to be the chief olyei?s of the paffions, yet they 
are not the only, The object may be /piritual and in- 
viible, though the paflion be /enfible. The love of 
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God,-the-hope of heaven, the dréad of eternity, may 
become proper paffions, and have‘ the fame ‘general 
nature to our common love, hope, feat“and” joy, while 
the objects are exceeding different. But then it is re- 
markable, that thefe paffions are not fo eafily raifed, 
are Iefs violent, and muft borrow the affiftance of the 
imagination. 7 ean 

The paffions have’ a threefold ufe, with refpect to 
knowledge, to virtue, and to bappine/s. As*to. know- 
ledge.and truth itfelf, they’ have their af, inafmuch' as 
there is ground to quéftion, whether “if: the ‘prefent 
ftate of human nature, if there were no‘ paffions, 
mankind. would not by dégrees fink into the ‘moft pro- 
found ignorance. A petfon feldom makes a‘confice: 
rable progrefs in any art or fcience, for which he has 
not a fort of paffionate prepofieffion. ‘If we conficer 
the paffions in relation to virtue, it will appear they 
are of admirable ufe for the acquifition, for the trial 
and exercife, and for the evidencing of it.’ The convic- 
tion of the mind, and reétitude of the judgment,’ are 
not enough ; there may be ‘thefe, where not one ftep 
is made towards the attainment of virtue: ‘This ‘was 
the firft foundation of “eloquence, which’ in its‘ original 
intention is nothing elfe but the art of ingaging the 

affions on the-fide of reafon and virtue. As for -ap- 
pine/s, the-paffions, by being fubfervient to virtue, are 
of courfe fubfervient to happine/s. ° The nobleft fatis- 
factions of life arife from a warm love to God and 
man, from the clear and full teftimony of a good 
confeience attending a virtue thoroughly tried and 
greatly advanced, and raifing high our hopes for God 
and eternity, and from the eafy and abundant practice 
of whar is good and excellent, to which our paffions, 


‘well directed, carry us: “And as’ to our other enjoy- 


ments, it is to be afcribed to the paffions that life has 
any drifknefs init, . Thefe ftrike a vivacity through all 
our operations and enjoyments, of which they are 
deftitute without them. 

.. The particular directions proper to be obferved for 
the regulation of the paffons are fuch as thefe: . 
1, Let 
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Log! Let a8 @ndéaveur to improve our minds in found. 
khowledge,and’particularly tofuriith them withtight 
dotions of ‘thofe: things whieh are the common-“inéen= 
tives to thé’pathions®’ The underftanding was appoint- 
éd for 4 guide to the affectiorisy' but before it Gali’ per- 
forrh thisipart® aS it ought, it ‘meft be furnifked with 
Hehe in id@if, 2."Be'carefalt6 Obferve “a” proper nie- 
dium in refpect Of ‘Bodily ‘gratifitations, not’ uftig 400 
rhuch ifidulgénce én the oné*hand; nor ‘too''greatfeve- 
rity on’ the other; “The “former? of ‘thefe extremes is 
by far ‘the moft danigetous, and ‘the ‘molt “common, 
but both of ‘them are to be-avoided’* 3.-Another ve 
important rule ‘to be obferved' is, that-we watth’again 
the beginnings of paffion: It'is feldom, if evet; any 
paffion rifes to its height ‘in a moritent; it“does: ‘not 
take poffeffion of the*foulallat ‘once, but by deprees's 
fo that ufually we have ‘fufficieht warning to vehink “of 
out danger, and>fafficiert | time *to: put ourfelves:in"a 
pofture of défenéé, °’ This“is “very ’wifely and “kindly. 
ordered by the God ‘of nature) finée ‘we fhoukd find'it 
a much harder tafk to quell°and réftrain a paffion? af 
we’ were always to engage it in its full ftrength. 4. 
Let us conquer one paffion by the help of another, 
either of the fame kind, ‘as fear by--féar)sand love\ By 
love ; or. of a’ different, : as anger: by ‘love; fear! by 
hope, forrow by joy,;"as we fee.thereis occafionyGand 
prudence fhall:direct'‘us.» 5." Would we fucceed:in ‘our 
endeavours to regulate our paflions, our watchfulne/s 
over them muft\ be confantsand our care. togovern 
them baditual. Every fingle victory® obtain’d “by— our 
paffions, concurs to eftablifh their empire ; as on the 
contrary, a continued vigorous refiftance will imine 
deftroy it. 6, \Let'us not forget our’ dependence upon 
God, and to'beg of ‘him, that ‘as'‘his hand hath formed 
us with this variety. of paffions; fo:by the fame’ hand 
he would over-rule their motions, and guide therveflel 
in this perilous voyage of life, until it arrive ‘fafe at 
the haven of eternal reft. . stineyv 


All the paffions are reducible to thefe rhree hieads,!cf 
pdmiration, love and hatred, which may therefore be 


fliled 
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ftiled:the primitive paffions, aad they .are fmple in their 
nature; others chere,are which are mixed and com- 
inde... They, may -be ranked. into, vo,orders, fuch 
as have fomething of admiration in, their.compofition, 
and, fuch as are compounded. only. of the Silos which 
fall under Jove and batred, 1. There. are.,paffions. in 
the. compofition of which, admiration 1 is a principal in- 
gredient,, viz. qohitien glory, oame, emulation, borror,, 
and. ;confernation. 2...;Ehe paflions compounded. of 
thofe which fall we em and, batred,may -be divided 
into ¢wo forts, -fuch;,as,.more immedjately, regard our- 
felves,.and,fuch as|,haye ,otbers for their,object. . OF 
thofe..which concern ourfélves the sn Pl are the 
futtuation, .refolution, hope, fear, fecurity, 


me ee and diftapie. The paffions which.ex- 
,the temper of.mind .we are.in) towards others, 


are chiefly. thele, irrifion,..commiferation,, congratulation, 
anUy,. GUger, gratitude, and -what. the: Latins call de- 

ym;,-but we ,want ,a..word to exprefs in, Engi/p, 
Of..cach of thefe the author treats inorder, and. Oh 
pre: his firft sonmne; 


4 
_ - - 
- = 
. 


A View of the: Heads of.a Ti reatife lately publifbed in 
‘France, on the: Senses ; by \Monf. Le Car: 
‘Door: of Phyfick and Majfter-Surgeon , Principal 
Surgeon of the Hotel-Dieu at Rouen ; —— 

ef Anatomy and Surgery, of the Royal Academy 

Seiences at Parts 3, Member of the Royal Suche as 
I a? and. of -the Royal cadet} at Madrid. 








F this leamnitd and: celebrated, svat, an account 

was fome time ago given, in a!Literary Fournal 

peiened in. ina neighbouring kingdom ; part of which we 

Bhall take ithe: liberty to-tranfcribe, at.the fame time 

obferving to our readers, that a tranflation into Zz: 

glifo.of Mr. Le Cat’s book is now in the prefs, and 

advertifed to be fpeedily publifhed, with all the origi- 
nal plates,, intone volume’ 8vo, 

To 
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‘To: raife the curiafity of thé public: (fays:the Jour- 
nalift above-mentioned): for this. excellent |;work, 1 


feed only fay that it is mentioned with on in 
me Philofopbical Tran/fattions, N° 466. iby D eeafren, 
R. S. 


me is divided into five parts, according to the nuthber 
of the fenfes ; viz. Feeling, Taft, Smelting, — 
and Sight, ‘Fhe account given of the. laftitakes up 
bout two. thirds of the book,’ \becaufe. it cei 
troduces a difquifition upon light and colette 


(Of FEELING. Oe" 


; This fenfe, fays our author,-is, the coarlelt,, bat at 
the fame time the fureft of all others, | Ie is-efides 
the moft univerfal, We fee and hear with finall por- 
tions of our body, but! we feel with all; | Nature has»be- 
ftowed that wots fenfation wherever there ares tise rea, 
and they ,are every whefe, where there: is.tife. ;. Were 
it otherwife, the »parts:idivefted of jit «mig be, de- 
ftroyed even without our knowledge, fcems that 
upon this account, nature has. provided: that, this: fen- 
fation fhould \not: requirea. parucularorganifation. 
The ftructure of the nervous Papile 1s not ftrigtly ne- 
ceflary to it. . The lips -of a frefh wouhd,;the.Peri- 
ofteum, and the Tendons when. uncovered, -are ex- 
tremely fenfible without, them. . Thefz,!nervous ex- 
tremities ferve only to the perfection of facing, and to 
diverfify fenfation, 

Feeling is the bafis of |alliother fenfations,. All the 
nervous: folids, while’ animated, by their: fluids, ‘have 
this general -fenfation ; but-the Papi/le in the fkin, 
thofe of the fingers in particular, have. it-in. amore 
exquifite degree, fo perfectly, that they.convey fome 
notice of the figure of the, bodies which they-touch, 

After this qencral notion of feéling, ‘our author 
{peaks of its obje&t. The) objet? of feeling, fays. he 
1s every body that:bas mshatey or folidity enough to. ener 
the furface of \our fRin: -\t ‘was necefflary: to, perfect 
feeling, that theinerves thould-form {mall eminenctes, be- 

‘caule 
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pare more eafily moved ipeaaintnk of 
than.an uniform futface, «rien 

5 ‘titans of this ftracture entine fara eonbbah, 
nti ‘only t6 diftinguith the=fize and. figure:of bodies, 
ool hardnefs and fofinels, but alfo their. heat and 

* Feeling is fo ufeful a ‘enkusion, shee j it fapplies the 
office. thé€yes, and: in fome  fenfe' indemnifies ‘us 
for theif lols. © A’ Datth “brganift grown’ ‘blind, »fuc- 
ceeded well'itthis"profeffion, ‘and ‘obtained © the habit 
of diftinguifhing ; by , erling. the different kinds of 
money, | and even colours ; ‘fo ‘that he became a for- 
‘‘midable’ player at cards.3\for ‘in handling ‘them he 
knew what he dealt his antagonift; as welt as what he 
had himfelf. 

Pickling? is in refpeet to feelings, whi an. herws: 
phrodite’ is inrefpeét to fexes, It partakesiequally alt 
moft of ‘pleafure and pain. . It makes’one'laugh, and 
isat “the fate ‘time ‘intolerable. Carried» !too “far, it 
py firictly-fpeaking, a difordery and if hiftories 

abe credited, in fomie. cafes a mortal ones) © 

n- ‘this fenfation the organs of feeling are: affetted 
with the light ‘tremulous motion, which occafions all 
voluptuous fenfations ;° but more lively its degree, 
and fimarter, than that which ufually “attends on plea- 
fures “Too long:continued, or too-forcibly excited, it 
degenerates *at laft into nervous tremblings, and con- 
vulfive ftarts, which are the fource of ‘pain. - 

This affection proceeds’ from'that ‘gentle friction, 
which: is diftinguifhed from all other impreffions ‘on 
the organs, by" the name? of ¢i¢tilation ; which pro 
duces: it ‘almott without exception in all peéfons, in in 
thofe ‘parts at leaft of the body, where» the: nervous 
Papille are moft numerous, moft fufceptible of mo- 
tion, “arid’ beft ftored witty animal fpirits.’ Such are 
the edges of the lips. —- A’ difpofition:inza low degree 
inflammatory, increafeth the fenfibility:of the Papiilz, 
—Hehce itchings, which are univerfally attended with 
fome fymptoms of inflammation. —-:The imagination 
has the fame effect, — A declared intention to tickle 
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us. as it were alarmis’ the” “fpirits,, and awakens t 
fenfibility. We: are tickled i in fome meafure’ before we 
are ‘touched. | An accidental 1 imj prefiion, | on the’ pi 
hand, feldom ‘produces this ‘fenfation 5 and it feems 
that the dread, of it is neceffary to give the nerves a 
difpofition to admit of i Rin 
Of TA 5 Ts R. 
Taste, in the opinion of the atithor, is not confitied to 
the mouth. “He confiders' the mouth, ‘the A/opbagus 
and ftomach, “as one’ continued ‘organ, arid“ ‘confe- 
quently alfo tafte and hunget, or ‘in Tiquids tafte’and 
thirft; as° modifications only- of the fame fenfation. 
The mouth indeed taftes in a more accurate degree ; 
but however, different flavours are imperfeétly ‘di- 
ftinguifhed in their paffage through’ the /opbagus 
and even in the ftomach, excite the appetite in pro- 
portion to their gratefulnefs. Bodies are “not the 
object of tafte, but the juices with which thofe bodies 
are impregnated, or which are extracted frony them. 
Salts, either fixed or volatile,” dre the only principles 
which ae upon ‘the’ organ; ‘water ferves ‘only as a 
vehicle, and mixtures of oyl and earth do no’more 
than modify the impreffions ‘of the falts. The im- 
menfe diverfity of colours, all of them; however, re- 
ducible in their original to feven, ate’ a pregnant ‘in- 
ftance that a few primitive fenfations may be modified 
into fecondary. ones of an unlimited variety. It hap- 
pens fo in favours. Simple falts have each. its own. 
y their feveral’ combinations into compound: Salts ; 
they afford ‘new favours, , as numerous as thofe v 
combinations, which’ again are multiplied by their va- 
rious mixture, with fulphurs, oyls, and earths, 
The nervous -Papille are, the organs by which we 
diftinguifh favours. “They are placed extremely lof, 
not ‘only on the furface of the tongue, but'alfo. in.the 
palate, the.infide of the cheeks, and i in a word in the 
whole mouth.’ | This is prov’d by experience. Mr. 
Tufieu, in the Memoirs of the’ Royal Academy, relates, 
that a girl born without a‘ tongue, “had her tafte how- 
ever 
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ever, A, furgeon, of. Saumur, faw a boy about 
ight. years old, whole tongue mortified in the {mall- 
o%,. and fell off fo that no fign of it remained, who, 
owever, could diftinguifh favours, He had therefore 
other organs for that purpofe than the Papille on the 
tongue, tho’ they are probably.the moft acute, 

Imagination has a confiderable influence on our 
tafie, as well as. on: all other fenfations. ‘* Why, 
“« favs Mr. Le Cat, did 1 at Grit difrelith the bitternefs 
** of coffee, which now. is, my delight ? — Why were 
<< oyiters odious as phyfick once, which now to me 
are. a delicious food ? — The impreffion, of coffee 
“« and of oyfters on. my organs are not altered ;_ the. 
«¢ mechanifm of thefe organs is pretty near the fame. 
‘¢ The alteration therefore muft be in the mind, which 
‘«* from the fame impreffions forms different ideas.’ 
The author concludes from hence, ‘* that our ideas 
«¢ are not. conneéted with the impreffion made upon 
‘< the organ, not invariably at leaft, fince the mind 
** agtually changeth them,” 

Fo this, action of the mind he afcribes the influence 
of mode and fafhien on the tafe. The mind refolves 
to like what is recommended by the mode, and fuc- 
ceeds at leaft in reforming its fenfations. Hence we 
are reconciled in time to the moft difagreeable favours, 
and receive pleafure from the a. of our abhor- 
rence, 


OF SMELLING, 
"This fenfe, according to the author, is only a branch 
of tafte, which he confiders as refiding in the fto- 
mach, gullet, mouth, and nofe, tho’ it exerts itlclf 
with fome variety in each, The pituitatory mem- 
brane, which is the immediate organ, of fmelling in the 
nofe, extends a great deal farther, and lines fucceffively 
the mouth, the gullet, and the ftomach, and is in 
each of thofe the organ alfo of their refpective and 
particular fenfations.° Hence the mutual influence 
which fmells and taftes have on each other, and the 
more extraordinary power, which belongs to them in 
- €ommon, 
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continuity.of the fame membrane fufficiently accounts 
for the conmkaotiogs of the fenfations, aad in the 
feyeral parts. of it. It would bean unnatural alliance, 
if one. extremity of the fame.-organ: fhould convey 


pleafure to the mind, while the other fuffered pain, or 


was, as it might. happen,. effentially injured. A fyftem 
put. together, with fo, lietle dependence in the parts, 
could not fubfift for any time. | 

By a general law, which. prevails in. the animal 
ceconomy, the nerwes and their Papilie lofe fomething 
of their flexibility, as they. recede further, fromthe 
brain. Their. coats. grow thicker, and themfelves 


‘more clumfy and more ftubborn. They. require 


ftronger impreffions to affect them, and feel lefs acutel; 
and lefs perfectly. ath | 
_ Hence the pituitatory membrane admits of different 
modes of one original: fenfation... As it iffues imme- 
diately out of the brain, with all its; fenfibility entire 
and unimpaired, it is fitted to. receive impreffions from 
the moft fubtle and minute effluvia—from the volatile 
falts of bodies, which.alone are odoriferous.——T heir 
grofier fixed. falts are referyed to a¢t upon it ar a 
greater diftance, from the.brain; where fomething is 
abated of its original. quicknefs of fenfation, and thefe 
are tafted in the mouth. . The folids themfelves 
exert their. action laft, and only in the ftomach, 
when the fame membrane has contraéted by its pro, 
grefs a greater confiftency, afirmer tone, ms requires 
more forcible impreffions. _ mic Be 

I have obfervéd already from the author, that vola- 
tile falts.alone are properly the object:,of this fenfe. 








. Their vehicle..is air, .drawa by. infpiration. within, the 


{phere of action of the organ, _ We ; fmell. only. when 
we breathe: freely .thno’ the nofe, and a cold, which 
prevents the on¢,. hinders. the other in the fame. de- 
gree. ) | ‘shite 
The nofe is. no very complicated organ. There is, 


however, more contrivance.in the difpofition. of its 


I parts, 
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ts; than is ‘ufually“oblerved, “The two’ Cavities, 


which até called noftrils; ‘ate both lined with the pitui- 


tatory mémbrane. | *Tis of a fpungy nature, and,” in 
effect, a wreath of ‘nerves,’ and fecretoty Veffels wove 
into one another’; therefore of quick and ready fenfi- 
bility, ‘Its furface is loaded with Papille, very {mall, 
becauife the~objeéts are minute which are to act upon 
them, ‘and very numerous,’ that every odoriferous par- 
ticle may meet with’a Papille to receive it.’ They are 
befides, fofter than thofe of other organs, ‘more lightly 
covered ;—and, that the~‘leaft impreffion’ ‘may affect 
them, they are kept flexible and pliant by a’ liquid 
‘oozing ‘out of the fectetory vefiels, ‘and by the: dif- 
charge, befides of thé lachrymal dutts’into the nofe. 
Thefe cautions were all neceflary, confidering the fine- 
nefsof their object, but alone they would not have 
been fufficient. The air, in a rapid paffage thro’ the 
nofe, would not have depofited odoriferous particles 
enough to affect the organ fenfibly, fomething was 
‘wanting to detain it.’ Accordingly, it is retarded in its 
motion by the ftructure of the noftrils’” ‘They ‘are 
each of them provided with ‘two’ irregular hollow 
cones, which advance far into their cavities, contra¢t 
them greatly, and leave only a narrow winding paffage 
for the air. Thefe hollow cones in thofe-animals, which 
have the keeneft fmell, ‘are remarkably’larger than- in 
man, and this is the only defternable advantage in the 
ftructure of their organs.’ Thieir’ ufe~appears from 
thence, and that no more has been afcribed to them, 
than they are in effect intended: for. °° °° 8 


. Of HEARING. - 

Norse isthe object of this fenfe, and itis then called 
found, when it is fo modified, as to becéme agreeable 
to the organ. Under thefé modifications,’ it has been 
made the object of an” art, and’ improved? into‘an in- 
ftrument of exquifite enjoyments, and under thefe mo- 
djficatioris it but deferves to be confidered. é 

Sound in the fonorous body-is.a vibration; or rather 
a feries of vibrations, which communicated to thé air, 
— and 
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and propagated by it to the organ, produce a fenfation 
cheers abil we call bearing.. This vibration in the fo- 
norous: body» muft be attended with a-tremulous mo- 
tion of :its'parts, without which, though the body vi- 
brates, no found ‘will follow. Thefe two motions con- 
fpiring together produce. found, and. its tone. arifeth 
en the velocity of the vibrations in the whole, and in 


‘the parts.) = . 


Slow .vibrations give deep tones, and: quick -vibra- 


tions fhrill ones. The-meafure of the/vibrations is de- 
-termin’d by the nature of the fonorous body. Elaftic 


bodies , vibrate {martly,and thofe among them moft, 
whofe conftituent: parts are {malleft. | | 
In-ftrings, on which accurate experiments may  beft 
be made; the deepnefs: of their tone depends upon their 
length and \thicknefs, and inveriely on their. elafticity 
and tenfion. Or in other words, the thickeft, longeft, 


flackeft; leaft elaftic ftrings yield the deepeft note; and 


by varying judicioully;thefe qualities,: or -circumftances 
in the ftrings, every ‘note: may be produced in the 

whole :fcale of founds; >». .» wi 71 
By the, vibrations of the fonorous body;'thofe in the 
air are excited and determined Theait,) which,imme- 
diately furrounds the body,: is compreffed by, its vibra- 
tions. It afterwards expands itfelf: by it’s own fpring, 
and comprefieth that beyond it, while it:reftores  itfelf 
to its original: ftate.:» This new portion of ‘comprefied 
air acts, sin the fame way,,omthe next ring of air; and 
by thefe. fucceflive ftops, an.undulating motion is ex- 
cited, and found convey’d from the body to: the organ. 
The ear confifts of two parts feparatedby:the drum, 
and denominated from their fituation. The external per- 
forms the office of a tunnel, sand conveys the vibrations 
of the air, collected into: a:fmall compafs by: numerous 
reflections,-and therefore more intenfe.to. the iaternal 
ear, which: is properly the; organ. The? ftruéture of 
this part admits of unlimited variety, and. differs from 
itfelf in, almoft every fpecies of animals; but it an- 
fwers the fame general purpofe in them all, though not 
in thefame degree, -In thofe animals, which are of 
D quickeit 
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quickeft ‘hearing, this tunnel is remarkably perio, 
-and. isfitted -befides with mufcles to diverfify at's 


fture, and direét it to the found, .Thevair colleded 
m this tunnel falls upon the drum, a membrane which 
clofeth its: extremity obliquely, and excites in it the 

very fame vibrations, which: it had itfelf received from 
the fonorous body. 

That the fame membrane may admit of different 
vibrations, and adapt itfelf to different tones; it’s ten- 
fion muft be different... Accordingly the drum in its 


-natural fituation is very flack, and grows tenfe only, 
when the. cone requires it, and by a curious piece of 
ee se which the author thus explains): 


Bebb herenany -tubthege Grebe ang alienle » 


“i cavity fupplied with air through a fmall communication 
ywith: the’ mouth, firlt difcovered by Haftachius, and 


containing an apparatus of little bones, connected 
with each other by ‘fmall mofcles, and therefore mov- 
ing altogether, as #¢ were upon feveral hinges. . They 
are three in number, and called the hammer, the anvil, 
and the /tirrup ; the articular bone, which fome ana- 


‘somifts reckon“as a fourth, being in feality, the head 


only ‘of the flirrup, Their fituation is fuch,:that the 
extremity of the hammer adhering to the drum, being 
alfeéted by a fmart vibration, gives ‘way, fétires into 


the cavity, and drawing the membrane after it, ftrains 
‘it to a higher pitch. Ina flow vibration, iyields lefs, 
and {carce recedes from its natural pofition; the drum 


of confequence remains as it was, relaxed, and fitted to 


‘receive the graver tones. 


This membrane, though thus curtoufly adapted t to 
vibrate Witifons with the fonorous air, is not, however, 
the immediate organ of heating. It ferves-only to ex- 


‘cite regular undulations in that air, which as I have 
‘obferved already, is contained in the cavity behind it. 
‘The drum has been burft in dogs, without the immedi- 
‘ate lofs of this fenfation. 


They grew deaf indeed in time, the real ear being 
deprived’ Of its defence againft accidents and injuries. 


But they heard without this membrane, which can- 


2 not. 
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not thetefore be the organ; It Jies ftill deeper in two 
cavities, more remote trom injuries, and of more ex- 
quifice contrivance ; communicating with- the former, 
each of them by a fimall orifice, and with each other by 
a third, Thefe cavitics are both completely) lined by 
thé auditory nerve, in its moft flexible and fofteft flate, 
dt ‘its firft iffue from the brain, and provided therefore, 
as the immetliate organs of fenfation. Of thefe cavi- 
ties, the one is called the Jabyrinth, the other is the 
cochlea. | | 

Their ftruétute is fo different, that the author has 
been tempted to donjeéture, that their purpofes alfo are 
different, that the labyrinth is, according to the juft 
tinction he has made between them, affected by-neoile 
onl¥, and the cochlea by founds. 

The Jabyrinth is a litthe cavity; into which three fe- 
micircular canals are infertéd like fo many handles of a 
veffe), both orifices of each canal opening into the /a- 
byrinth, and communicatifig with nothing elfe, 

From this conftru€tion, fmart vibrations, and a 
ftrong tremulous motion of its parts, may be excited 
in the air contained in it. _Burthere is nothing, to mo- 
dify them into tones. The canals may ring, ‘but how 
they fhould change their pitch, 1s entirely inconceivable. 

It is otherwife in the ftruéture of the cochlea, which 
has a membtane vifibly adapted to vibrate unifons with 
every tone, 

The cochlea is a canal of a fpiral form, confifting, 
of four rings, according to the moft accute anatomitts, 
and refembling in its fhape the fhell of a fimall fnail. In 
this winding cavity, there is a nervous membrane fuf- 
pended through the middle of it, and dividing it ac- 
cording to its length into two equal parts of the.fame 
fhape and fize. In this fituation, not unlike: that of 
te fpring of a watch rolled up, it is impoffible the 
different portions of this membrane fhould have equal 
degrees of tenfion. In the wider rings of the fpiral it 
defcribes by’its pofition, it is neceffarily flacker,—grows 
tenfer by imperceptible degrees, —and is moft fo at the 
apex of the cochlea, whatever tone happens to ftrike 
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the ear. “Some portion therefore of this membrane has 
the requifite tenfion to receive it, and in fom* part or 
other of its length every poffible vibration may be fuc- 
ceffively excited, 205: 

There are fome incidental obfervations in Mr, Le 
Cat’s treatife, which it cannot be expected fhould be 
taken notice of in a work of this kind, ‘The reader 
will find it'worth his'while to perufe ‘the book itfelf, 
not only for the fake.of.thofe, but alfo, and efpecially 
to inform himfelf to more advantage, than he:can do 
from this abitract in the curious ftructure of the ear. 

| [To be continued. | 
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Opes of Pinvar, wiih several other pieces in profe and 
vere; tranfiated from the Greek. To which is pre- 
fixed a differtation on the olympick games. » By Gilbert 
Weft, big; L. Ls DeQuario, pages 550. Printed 
for R. Dodfley im Pall Mall. ei 





™ H I S:ingenious and’ learned writer begins his pre- 
§face:with obferving, that of all the-great writers 
of antiquity, no one was ever more honoured and ad- 
mired while living, as few: have obtained-a larger and 
fairer portion of tame after death, than Pindar, Pau- 
fanias (continues he} tells us, that the character of a 
"poet was real'y and truly confecrated in his perfon, by 
the God of Poets himfelf, who was pleafed by an ex- 
prefs oracle to order the inhabitants of Delphi, to: fet 
apart for Pindar one half of the firft fruit-offerings 
brought by the religious to his fhrine;.and to allow 
«hima place in his temple ; where, in an iron chair he 
was ufed to fit, and fing his Aymas, in honour of that 
God, This chair was remaining in-the time of Pau- 
fanias’ (feveral hundred years after) to: whom it’ was 

“ fhewn as a relict not unworthy of the: fanétity and 
- magnificence of that holy. place. Pan \likewife, ano- 
ther mufical divinity, is reported to have fkipped and 
jumped forjoy, while the nymphs were dancing in ho- 
| nour 
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nour of the birth of this prince of Lyrick poetry 3 and 
to have been afterwards fo much delighted with his 
compofitions, -as to have fung his ades in the hearing 
even of the poet himfelf. Unhappily for us, and in- 


deed for Pindar, thofe parts of his works, which pro- ' 
cured him thefe extraordinary tcftimonies from the ° 
Gods (or from mortals rather, who by the invention ' 


of thefe fables, meant only to exprefs the high opinion 
they entertained of this great poet) are all loft: 1 mean 
his bymns to the feveral deities of the heathen world. 
And even of thofe writings, to which his lefs extrava- 
gant, but more ferious and more lafting glory is owing ; 
only the leaft, and according to fome peopie, the worft 
part is now remaining. Thefe are his odes infcribed to 
the conquerors in the four facred games of Greece. By 
thefe odes therefore are we now left to judge of the 
merit of Pindar, as they are the only living evidences 
of his character. 

Among the moderns, thofe men of learning of the 
trueft tafte and judgment, who have read and confi- 
dered the writings of this author in their original Jan- 
guage, have all agreed to confirm the great character 
given of him by the ancients. And to fuch who are 
{till able to examine Pindar himfelf, I fhall ieave him 
to ftand or fall by his own merit; only befpeaking their 
candour in my own behalf, if they fhall think it worth 
their while to perufe the following tranflations of fome 
of his odes, which I here offer chiefly to the Englifh 
reader, to whom alone I defire to addrefs a few confi- 
derations, in order to prepare him to form a right 
judgment, and indeed to have any relifh of the com- 
pofitions of this great Lyrick poet, who notwith{tand- 
ing muft needs appear before him under great difad- 
vantages, 

To begin with removing fome prejudices againft this 
author, that have arifen from certain writings known 
by the name of Pindarick odes, 1 muft infift that very 
few, which I remember to have read under that title, 
not excepting even thofe written by the admired Mr. 
Cowley, whofe wit and fire firft brought them into re- 
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putation, haye the Jeaft refemblance to the manner of 
the author whom they pretend to imitate, and from 
whom they derive their name ; or if any, *tis fych a 
refemblance only as is exprefled by the Italien word 
Caricatura, a monftrous and diftorted likenefs. This 
obfervation has been already made by Mr. Congreve in 
his preface to two admirable odes, written profeffedly 
in imitation of Pindar; and 1 may add, fo much in 
his true manner and fpirit, that he ought by all means 


to be excepted out of the number of thofe who have 


brought this author into difcredit by pretending to re- 
femble him. 

Neither has Mr. Cowley, though he drew from the 
life, given a much truer picture of Pindar in the tran- 
flations he made of two of his ades. I fay not this to 
detract. from Mr. Cowley, whofe genius, perhaps, was 
not inferior to that of Pindar himfelf, or either of thofe 
two other great poets, Horace and Virgil, whofe names 
have been beftowed upon him, but chiefly to apologize 
for my having ventured to tranflate the fame odes; and 
to prepare the reader for the wide difference he will 
find between many parts of 4js tranflations and mine. 

The author proceeds next to make a few obfervati- 
ons on the regularity of meafure in Pindar’s odes, and 
the connexion of his thoughts. Thefe odes (fays he) 
were all compofed to.be fung by 4 chorus either at the 
entertainments given by the conquerors (to whom they 
were infcribed) or their friends, on account of their 
victories, or at the folemn facrifices made to the Gods 
upon thofe accafions, They confift generally of three 
{tanzas, af which the following account was commu- 
nicated to me by a learned and ingenious friend, ‘ Be- 
*¢ fides what is faid of the Greek ode in the Scholia/t 
‘** upon Pindar, | find (fays he) the following paflage 
‘¢ in the Scholia on Hepbaftion ; it is the very laft pa- 
‘* ragraph of thofe Scholia,”’ 

The. paffage cited by. him is in Greek, inftead of 
which I fhal] infert the tranflation of it in Engh/b. You 
muft know that the gntients (in their odes) framed two 
laiger ftanzas, and one lefS; the firft of the large ftan- 
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Za’s they called Strophé, finging it on their feftivals at 
the altars of the Gods, and dancing at the Jame time. 
The fecond they called Antiftrophé, in which they in- 
verted the dance, The \effer fanza was named the'Epode, 
ewbich they fung ftanding frill. The Strophé, as they 
fay, denoted the motion of the higher fphere, ‘the Anti- 
ftrophé that of the planets, tbe Epode the fixed ftation 
and repofe of the earth. 

‘* From this paffage it appears: evident that thefe 
‘¢ odes were accompanied with dancing, &c, 
~ Such was the ftructure of the Greek ode, in which 
the Stropbé and Antiftrophé, i. e. the firft and: fecond 
ftanzas, contained always the’ fame number and the 
fame kind of verfes. | 

The Epode was of a different length and meafure ; 
and if the ode run out into any length, it was always 
divided into triplets of ftanzas, the two firft being 
conftantly of the fame length and meafure, and all the 
Epodes in like manner correfponding exactly with each 
other; from all which the regularity of this kind of 
compofitions is fufficiently evident. There are indeed 
fome odes, which confift of Strophés and Antiftropbés 
without any Epode, and others which are made up of 
Strophes only of different lengths and meafures. But 
8 pratt number of Pindar’s odes are of the firft 

ind, 

Another charge againft Pindar relates to the fuppo- 
fed wildnefs of his imagination, his extravant digreffi- 
ons and fudden tranfitions, which leads me to confider 
the fecond point, viz. the connexion of bis thoughts : 
Upon which I fhall fay but little in thts: place, having 
endeavoured to point out the connexion, and account 
for many of the digrefions, in my arguments and notes 
to the feveral odes which I have tranflated. Here there- 
fore I tha!l only obferve in general; that whoever 
imagines the vicfories and praifes of the conquerors are 
the proper fubjeffs of the odes infcribed to them, will 
find himfelf miftaken. Thefe viffories indeed gave 


occafion to thefe fongs of triumph, and are therefore 
D4 conf{tantly 
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conftantly taken notice of by the poet, as are alfo any 
particular and remarkable circumftances relating ta 
them, or to the lives and characters of the conquerors 
themftlves; but as fuch circumftances could rarely fur- 
nifh out matter fufficient for an ode of any length, fo 
would it have been an indecency unknown to the civil 
equality and freedom, as well as to the fimplicity of 
the age in. which Pindar lived, to have filled a poem 
intended to be fung in publick, and even at the altars 
of the Gods, with the praifes of one man only; who 
befides, was oftentimes no otherwife confiderable, but 
as the victory which gave occafion to the ode had made 
him. For thefe reafons the poet, in order to give his 
poem its. due extent, was obliged to have recourfe to 
other circumftances, arifing either from the family or 
country of the conqueror, from the games in which he 
had come off victorious, or from the particular deities 
who had any relation to the occafion, or in whofe tem- 
ples the ode was intended to be fung. All thefe and 
many other particulars, which the reading the odes of 
Pindar may fuggeft to an attentive obferver, gave 
hints to the poet, and led him into thofe frequent di- 
greffions, and quick tranfitions; which it is no wonder 
fhould appear to us at this diftance cf time and place 
both extravagant and unaccountable. Some of thefe 
are indicated in the notes upon the enfuing odes, 

Upon the whole, I am perfuaded that whoever will 
confider the odes of Pindar with regard. to the man- 
ners and cuftoms of the age in which they were written, 
the occafions. which gave birth to them, and the places 
in which they were intended to be recited, will find 
little reafon to.cenfure Pindar for want of order and re- 
gularity in the plans of his compofitions. On the con- 
trary, perhaps, he will be inclined to admire him for 
railing fo many. beauties from fuch trivial hints, and 
for kindling, as he fometimes does, fo great a flame 
from a fingle fpark, and with {0 little fuel. 

There is fil] another prejudice againft Pindar, which 
may rife in the minds of thofe people who are not 
thoroughly 
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thoroughly acquainted with antient hiftory, and who- 
niay therefore be apt to think meanly of odes, infcribed’ 
to a fet of conquerors, whom poffibly they may look ’ 


upon only as fo many prize-fighters and jockeys. ‘To 
obviate this prejudice, 1 have prefixed to my tranfla- 


tion of Pindar’s odes, a differtation on the Olympick 


games, in which the reader will fee what kind of per- 
fons thefe conquerors were, and what was the nature of 
thofe famous games ; of which every one, who has but 
juft looked into the hiftory of Greece, muft know 
enough to defire to be better acquainted with them. 
The colleétion is as full as I have been able to make it, 


affifled by the labours of a learned Frenchman, Pierre 


du Faur, who in his book entitled Agonifficon, hath 
gathered almoft every thing that is mentioned in any 
of the Greek writers relating to the Grecian games, 
which he has thrown together in no very clear order; 
as is obferved by his countryman Monf. Burette, who 
hath written feveral pieces on the fubyect of the gymna- 
fick exercifes, inferted in the fecond volume of Me- 
moirs de l’ Academie Royale, &c, printed at Amflerdam 
1719. Inthis differtation I have endeavoured to give 
a compleat hiftory of the Olympick games; of which 
kind there is not, that I know of, any treatife now ex- 
tant, thofe written’ upon this fubject by fome of the 
ancients being all loft, and not being fupplied by any 
learned modern, at leaft not fo fully as might have 
been done, and as fo confiderable an article of the Gre- 
cian antiquities feemed to demand. As I flatter myfelf 
that even the Jearned reader will in this di/fertation meet 
with many points, which have hitherto efcaped his no- 
tice, and much light refle€ted from thence upon the odes 
of Pindar in particular, as well as upon many paffages in 
other Greek writers, 1 fhall rather defire him to excufe 
thofe errors and defects which he may happen to difco- 
vet in it, than apologize for the length of it, 

_ Having now removed the chief prejudices and ob- 
jeCtions which have been too long and too generally 


entertained againft the writings of Pindar, I need fay’ 


but little of his real character, as the principal parts of 
it 
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it may be collected from the very faults imputed to him ; 
which are indeed no other than the exceffes of great and 
acknowledged beauties, fuch as a poetical imagination, 
a warm and enthufiaftick genius, a bold and figurative 
expreffion, and a concife and fententious ftile, Thefe 
are the characteriftical beauties of Pindar ; and to thefe 
his greateft blemifhes, generally fpeaking, are fo near 
allied, that they have fometimes been miftaken for each 
other. I cannot however help obferving, that he is fo 
entirely free from any thing like the far-fetched thoughts, 
the witty extravayances, and puerile Concetti of Mr. 
Cowley and the reft of his imitators, that I cannot recol- 
lect fo much as even a fingle Antithefs in all his odes. 

Longinus indeed confeffes, that Pindar’s flame 1s 
fometimes extinguifhed, and that he now and then finks 
unexpectedly and unaccountably ; but he prefers him, 
with all his faults, to a poet who keeps on in one con- 
{tant tenour of mediocrity, and who, though he fel- 
dom falls very low, yet never rifes to thofe aftonifhing 
heights, which fometimes makes the head even of a 
great poet giddy, and occafion thofe flips which they 
at the fame time excufe. 

But notwithftanding all that has or can be faid in fa- 
vour of Pindar, he mutt ftill appear, as I before ob- 
ferved, under great difadvantages, efpecially to the 
Englifp reader, Much of this fire which formerly 
warmed and dazzled all Greece, muft neceffarily be 
loft even in the beft tranflation. Befides, to fay no- 
thing of many beauties peculiar to the Greek, which 
cannot be expreffed in Exgli/b, and perhaps not in any 
other language, there are in thefe odes fo many refe- 
rences to fecret hiftory, fo many allufions to perfons, 
things, and places now altogether unknown, and 
which were they known, would very little intereft or 
affect the reader, and withal, fuch a mixture of mytho- 
logy and antiquity, that I almoft defpair of their being 
rehithed by any, but thofe who have, if not a great 
deal.of clafical learuing, yet fomewhat at leaft of an 
antique and claffical tafte, 
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Every. reader, however, may ftill find.in , Pindar 
fomething to make amends. for the lofs of thofe beau- 
ties which have been fet at too great a diftance, and 
in fome places worn off and obliterated by time; namely, 
a great deal of good-fenfe, many. wife reflections, and 
many moral fentences, together with a due regard to 
religion ; and from hence he may be able to form to 
himfelf {ome idea of Pindar as a man, though he thould 
be obliged to take his character as @ poet from others, 
But that he may not for this rely altogether upon 
my opinion, I fhall here produce the teftimonies of 
two great poets, whofe excellent writings are fufficient 
evidences both of their tafte and judgment, The firft 
was long and univerfally admired, and is ftill. as much 
regretted by the prefent age ; the latter, who wrote 
about feventeen hundred years ago, was the delight 
and ornament of the politeft and moft learned age of 
Rome. And though even.to him, Pinder, who lived 
fome centuries before him, muft haye appeared under 
fome of the difadvantages above-mentioned, yet be 
had the opportunity of feeing all his works, which 
were extant in his time, and of which he hath given a 
fort of catalogue, together with their feveral characters ; 
an advantage which the former wanted, who mutt 
therefore be underftood to fpeak only of thofe odes 
which are now remaining. . And indeed, he alludes to 
thofe only, in the following pafflage of his Temple of 
Fame. Pope’s works, {mall edition, Vol. If. p. 17. 
V. 210. 


Four fwans fuftain a car of filver bright, 

With beads advanc’d, and pinions firetch’d for fight : 
Here, like fome furious prophet, Pindar rode, 

And feem’d to labour with tb’ infpiring God, &c. 


The other paffage is from Horace, L. 4. Ode 2. viz, 
Pindarum quifquis findet emulari, &c. 


The author concludes his preface, with acquainting 
the reader, that he tranflated the dramatick poem of 
: Lucian 
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Lucian upon the gout, when he was himfelf under an 
attack of that incurable diftemper, which he mentions 
by way of excufe; and that all the other pieces, ex- 
cepting only the bymn of Cleanthes, and the dialogue of 
Plato, were written many years ago, at a ime when 
he read and wrote like moft other people for amufe- 
ment only. 

The differtation on the olympick games is divided 
into feventeen feétions, in the firft of which the author 
treats of their original, and begins with obferving that 
the vanity of the Grecians in magnifying their anti- 
quities is remarkable in every parc of their hiftory, 
There was fcarce a confiderable town, (continues he) 
or family of any note, that did not boaft itfelf defcended 
from fome God ; and fhew 2 pedigree deduced from 
the earlieft ages of the wottu, This fabulous and ex- 
travagant nobility ferved for a common topick of flat- 
tery among all their poets, not to add orators and hif- 
torians ; too many inftances of which are to be met 
with in the odes of Pindar. It is no wonder then, if 
in the accounts of their religious inftitutions we meet 


with the fame mixture of fable, the fame pretenfions. 


to antiquity, and an original derived fome way or other 
from the Gods. Their deities were born in the fabu- 
lous age, and had taken poffeffion of all Greece long 
before the birth cither of hiftory or chronology ; which 
did not come in ufe till fome time after the reftitution 
of the Ofmpick games by Iphitus the Elean. 
Whoever, therefore, would make an inquiry into 
the original eftablithment of thefe games, muft be con- 
tented with fuch an account of it, as was either in- 
vented or ‘received by the Eleans, in whofe territory, 
and under whofe direction they were celebrated; an ac- 
count made up of fables and traditions, They name 
Fupiter and Saturn for the authors of thefe games; 
who, as they pretend, in the very place where thefe 
games were afterwards celebrated, wreftled with each 
other for the empire of the world. 
Others affirm, that they ‘were inftituted by Fupiter, 
in commemoration of his victory over the Titans; and. 
that 
































that Apollo in particular fignalized himfelfy by gaining 


two ‘victories ; one over Mercury.in the foot-race; ‘and 


another over Mars in the combat of. the‘Ceftus;" “And 
this, fay they, ‘is the reafon that the exercile of Jeaping 
(one of the five exercifes of the Pentathlon) is always 
accompanied with flutes playing Pythian airs; becaufe 
thofe airs are confecrated ‘to Apollo, and becaufe' Apollo 
gained two victories in the Olympick gamesivs*. 60: 
In this account we may obferve hiftory:(for-there is 


fomething of ‘hiftorical truth at the bottom: of all thefe 


traditions) fwelling by degrees; and growing infenfibly 
into fable; ‘till bya progrefs, ‘like that of Fame inVir- 


gil, its bulk ‘becomes too big for that of truth and pro- . 


bability, and reaching at lengthfrom ‘earth to-heaven, 
it there totally: difappears, lott and confoundedwith the 
reft of the antiquities of Greece, in the cloudsvof :my- 
thology and -fuperftition. - ar 

It is needlefs to mention the names of feveral other 


heroes of thofe early ages,’ who, by different authors, 


are faid to have celebrated thefe games. . -The ‘laft of 
thefe was Oxylus,' who came into the Peloponnefus with 
the Heraclides. After whom followed fo long an inter- 
miffion’ of that folemnity, ‘that the memory of. it was 
almoft loft. =» 2 80) ; 
The occafions:of celebrating'the Olympick games feem 
to have been various. Sir J/aa¢ Newton is’ of opinion, 
** That they were originally: celebrated in triumph: for 
** victories ; firft by Hercules Iceus upon the conqueft 
** of Saturn and the Titans ;:andthen by Clymenus upon 
‘* his coming to reign in the Terra Curetum ; then: by 
‘Ss Endymion upon his conquering. C/ymenus 5. and.after- 
‘© wards by Pe/ops upon his conquering Péolus ; and by 
** Hercules upon his killing Augeas: and by, Atmeus 
** upon his tepelling. the Heraciides ; and: by Oxylas 


‘** upon the return of the Heraciides into Peloponnefus.”’ 


This opinion may be very well fupported out of an- 
cient authors, Pindar exprefsly tells us, in his fecond 
Olympick ode, that Hercuies:inftituted this feftival to 


Jupiter, on -occafion of the victory. he:obtained. over 


Augeas. But the oracle delivered to the Pelcponnefans, 
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at the-reftitution of theft.garies by Jpbitus, fays, they 
were celebrated firft by, Pifus in honour-of Jupiter, 
then by Pelops twice sfirft, upon his ¢oming co fettle 
in. Greece, and a fecond time at the fun¢ral of Ocnomaus; 


vand ‘after him by Heréwles in memory of. Pelops; at 


whofe! death likewife, as Vellius Paterculus.informs us, 
they had before been celebrated as funeral games by his 
fon Atreus; wpon which occafion, fays the fame author, 


-Hercules:came off. victorin all the exercifes, . And in- 


deed ‘this, account of; the occafioa. of celebrating the 
Olympick games, is very agreeable to-ai¢uftom, which, 
as we Jleatn from Homer, Pindar, and ‘all :the Greek 
writérs;. prevailed very much in. thofehéroick ages. 
Gamed, owith prizes for the conquerdrss:were the ufual 
compliment, and made wp the greateft, pare of the ce- 
remany: atthe. funtral,.of every perfon .of ‘note and 
quality. The expence of thefe games was,fometimes 
bornd :by the relations ahd friends of; the deceafed, as 
we imay ifee:by the example of Achilles, who out of his 
own. treaflites gave the prizes, and thofe,of no tnconfi- 
derable value, to the conquerors in the,gaimes, by him 
celebrated. at the funetal; of Patroclus, Sothetimes-the 
funeral. was at the appointment of the publick ;, afid an 
anniverfary folemnization of games was enaétéd im Ho- 
nour of the seceafed ;\,fuch were thofe inftituted by a 
decree of, the Syratufiens, as a perpetual memorial of 
the godlike virtues of Ziméleon their dehverer and Jegt- 
lator, . To one or other,. therefore, of; thef cuftoms, 
in all likelihood, was:owing the orginal of the O/ympick 
games!; .as alfo of thofe celebrated at the dfthmus of 
Corinth, at Delphi, Nimea, and indeed m-every confi- 
derable towh throughout all Greece. It is not fo eafy 
to affign'a reafon how thofe celebrated at Olympia came 
to have the rank arid précedency of all:the other; fomte 
of which wére dedicated:to the fame: God, and could 
boaft as venerable, aiidas ancient a foundation. But 
whatevet may have been» the reafon of this preference, 
all the people of Greece jacquiefced in it, and agreed to 
beftow the firft honours upon the Olympick conquerofs. 
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‘Jt cannot, however, I think, -be pretended; that 
thefe games were in any very great eftimation’ before 
the time of their reftirution by /pbitas. Thiswmay very 
fairly. be concluded as well from the diverfity:and aincer- 
tainty of the accounts concerning the original.and au- 
thors of them, as. from the filence of Homer, swho>in 
the catalogue (where he takes occafion to inform the 
reader of the names and fituation of the principal towns 
of Greece) makes':no mention of ‘Olympia; nor when 
he fpeaks of Eis, and the river Alpheus, ias he. doth in 
many parts both of the. dééad:and Odyfey, doew he give 
the leaft hint of the O/ympick games ; though we ape 
told by other authors that they were celebrated: by »Pe- 
lops. the grandfather, and afterwards in. his honour: by 


» Atreus the father, of Agamémnon. Homer befides, makes 


frequent mention of games,. and particularly ac the. fu- 
neral of Patroc/as,. introduces his greateft heroes con- 
tending in the very- fame kind: of exercifes, ‘to thofe 
practifed in the ftadium of O/mpia; upon which occa. 
fion, had che O/pmpick games been then in fuch eftima- 
tion as they arefaid to have been, one may. believe 
he would not have failed «making fome mentioh of 
them ; as wellito render more illuftrious the majefty of 
Agamemnon, the general of the Greeks, whofe grandfa- 
ther Pelops was: worfhipped ‘equally to Yupiter:at that 
folemnity, as:to:dhew from fo great and auguft a pre- 
cedent, the high value of the honours patd by Achilles 
tohis friend. — 

In the fecond fe&tion, where the reftitution of the 
Olympick games is treated of, the author obferves,! that 
it is not precifely true in any fenfe, that Jpbitus, king of 
Elis, rettored them, as is fatd by all authors: _ For, 
(fays he) if by the Olympick games be underftood, the 
religious policy and ordinances of that feftival'; the ge- 
neral armiftice or truce that always accompanied its fo- 
lemnization ; the publick mart or fair then held for 
the benefit of commerce ; and the period of four years 
called the Olympiad: AJ) thefe he cannot fo properly be 
faid to have reftored, as to have been the firft author 
and inftitutor of them. For of moft of thefe things 
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‘there! is no ‘mention before his.time. Befides, allowing 
jt to: be true, that there were games celebrated at Olym- 
\pia, even fo far back as ‘the golden age, :and that there 
-was‘a'temple and facrifices of the famedate to Jupiter 
-Olympius:; it does not appear any where, as I remem- 
cber, that-all the Greeks were concerned in thofe  facri- 
-fices, or invited to partake in thofe games. It fhould 
feem, on the contrary, by what has:been faid -above, 
that they were celebrated:at unequal: diftances of time, 
on private-and particular: occafions, and. in compliance 
rather’ with fafhion and cuftom, than im obedience to an 
ordinance, that. required* their folemnization at certain 
~and=ftated periods.:-If by: the O/ympick games be meant, 
~what:ismore generally underftood by thofe words, ‘the 
gyinnaftick combats andhorle races“exhibited :in.:the 
ftaditim:at Olympia, he cannot be: faid to have reftored 
the Olympick. games. ° For Paufanias-tells: us, that «he 
reftored only the :foot-race ;: the other: exercifes were 
afterwards added : bythe authority: of the Eleans;.ac- 
-cording as they difcovered or recolleéted :what had for 
omerly been practifed:in that folemnity. ; 
> (But /phitus. indeed may with great juftice be ftile 
‘the founder of the Oljmpick games. °:For he feems to 
-have. been the firft. that reduced that feftival into a re- 
gular-and coherent fyftem or form);:-united the: facred 
and ‘political inftitutions, and gave it-by-the eftablith- 
-ment.of the Olympiad, that principle of ‘life and: dura- 
tion, which enabled it to outlive the laws and cuftoms, 
“the ‘liberty, and:almoft the religion of Greece. 
The.occafion of the re-eflablifhment of the Olympick 
games was as follows : r 
Greece at that time being torn in pieces by civil wars, 
and wafted by a peftilence, Jphitus, one of the defcen- 
dants: of Hercules, grandfon of Oxylus, and king of 
Eilts, concerned at the calamities under which, his 
“country then laboured, had recourfe to the oracle at 
~Delpbi, for a remedy to thofe evils; and was told by 
the: Pythone/s, that the fafety of Greece depended upon 
the re-eftablifhment of the O/ympick games ; the non- 
Oblervance of which folemnity had, as fhe told them, 
drawn 
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drawn down the indignation of the God to whom it 
was dedicated ; and of Hercules, the hero by whom it 
was inftituted. She ordered him therefore, in conjunc- 
tion with the people of Zs, to fet about reftoring the 
celebration of that feftival, and to proclairh a truce or 
ceflation of arms to all thofe cities who were defirous 
of partaking in the games. The other people of the 
Peloponnefus, whether jealous of the pre-eminence 
claimed by the Eveans on this occafion, or from a fpi- 
rit of difcord and diffenfion, refufing to comply, fent 
a common deputation to De/phi, ordering their depu- 
ties to interrogate the deity very ftrictly concerning the 
oracle lately reported to them: But the prieftefs, ever 
ready to authorize the fchemes of kings and legiflators, 
adhered to her former anfwer ; and commanded them 
to {ubmit to the direétions and authority of the E/eans, 
in the ordering and eftablifhing the ancient Jaws and 
cuftoms of their fore-fathers. ‘The Peleponnefians then 
fubmitted, and allowed the peoplé of E/is to hold their 
feftival, and proclaim a general ceffation of arms. Thus 
were the O/ympick games eftablifhed by the authority of 
Iphitus, king of Elis, under the direction of the Dels 
phic oracle, feven hundred and feventy fix years before 
the birth of Chrift, and nineteen or twenty before the 
building of Rome, according to the common chrono- 
logy, but one hundred forty nine, according to Sir 
Tfaac Newton. 

In this infticution there are three things to be confi- 
dered ; 1. The religious ceremonies. Secondly, the 
period or cycie of four years, called the Olympiad: And 
thirdly, the games comprehending the equeftrian’ and 
gymnaftick exercifes, of each of which I propofe to 
give as full and particular an account, as I have been 
able to colleét from the imperfect relations of Pau/anias 
(who yet is more copious on thefe fubjects than any 
Other ancient author) or from the fhort, and often- 
times obfcure hints and allufions fcattered up and down 
the works of almoft all the Greek writers, as well in 
profe as in verfe, fh 
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Letters. On the /pirit of Patriotism. On the idea 
of a Patrior Kinc. On the flate of parties at the 
acceffion of King Grorce the firft. London, printed 
for A, Millar in the Strand, Ociavo, contains 251 


pages. 


F the perfonal ftrokes occafionally difperfed through 

thefe ineftimable letters did not, the peculiar ftrength 

of thought, and mafterly ftyle, which run through 

them, would fufficiently lead to the difcovery of their 
noble author. 

According to the editor’s advertifement to the pub- 
lic, it owes the feeing of this edition come out, with 
the author’s own approbation, and finifhings, to the 
breach of truft in a friend to whom he had committed 
the original draughts, in order to have a {mall number 
of copies printed for the fole ufe and infpection of. a 
few chofen friends, who were named to the perfon who 
undertook this private edition, But, it feems, after 
he had executed this truft, he had fecretly managed a 
fecond edition of 1500 copies, all which remained in 
depofite with a trufty printer, except a few that he had 


taken from the heap, and probably communicated to. 


fome of his own friends, And this edition he had re- 
vifed, fubdivided, altered, and, in fhort, re-modelled 
according to the fuggeftions of his own imagination. 
And ail this without confulting, and indeed without the 
knowledge, and exprefsly againft the author’s inten- 
tion. After this perfon’s death, thefe hoarded copies 
came into the hands of the author who burnt them 
all in one common fire, except a copy or two that have 
never been out of his hands. In the mean time, cer- 
tain extracts, or fragments of them, being fucceffively 
publifhed in tne London Magazine, the author, impa- 
tient of fo great an abufe of his productions, was 
moved to alter his refolution of never giving them to 
the public, and in juftice to himfelf, delivered to the 
editor this work, corrected by himfelf, and of courfe 
more 
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more perfect, and more valuable than the furreptitious 
edition which had got abroad without his conient, by 
means, very probably, as the editor fuggefts, of fome 
of fome of thofe copies indifcreetly truited by the au- 
thor’s friend. But be that as it may, we may venture 
to afirm, that fecrets of this kind, are not of a nature 
to continue fuch, or to bind extremely thofe from whom 
the promiie of keeping them has been exacted, At 
leaft this breach of truft will appear a favourable cafe 
to the public, who reap the bénefic of it’s confe- 
quences, sa ie 

The letters are addreffed to a lord who is not nam- 
ed; the firft is dated 1736, the fecond Dec. ift, 1738. 
The third and laft bears no date at all, but was pro- 
bably written immediately on the back of the fecond 
letter. 


Letter the firft, on the fpirit of Patriotism. 


HE author, after a fhort introduction, begins 
with dividing mankind into two claffes. 

The firft a non-numerous one indeed! confifting of 
thofe on whom the author of nature has beitowed ** 4 
larger proportion of the ethereal {pirit than is given in 
the ordinary courfe of bis providence to the fons of 
men. Thefe, he obferved, are they who are born 
the natural tutors and guardians of mankind, by the 


. fuperiority of their talents; which whenever they mif- 


apply, and by a perverfion of the means, defeat the 
deftination of providence, ought to be imputed to fhew 
as a moft facrilegious breach of truft,———but to keep 
them unexerted and employed, he confiders as a crime 
$00. 

The fecond clafs comprehends the bulk of mankind, 
made to breathe the air of the atmofpbére, to roam about 
this globe, and to confume like the courtiers of Alcinous 
the fruits of the earth. This divifion compofes the 


great vulgar and the /mall, who come into the world 
E 2 and 
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and continue in it like Dutch travellers in a foreign 
country ; entertained by, and gaping at every novelty, 
wandering from one objeét to another, in a round 
of vain curiofity or inelegant pleafure. ‘Their life fills 
no extent, their death leaves no void. heir prefence, 
or abjence would be equally unperceived, if caprice or 
accident did not often raife them to ftations wherein their 
Stupidity, their vices, or their folly, make them a public 
misfortune. 

The infignificance of this latter clafs is by the author 
finely contrafted to the importance of thofe of the firft, 
whofe taking part in publick life ‘* is never indifferent,” 
as being generally fignalized by extremes of good or 
evil, 

The obfervation that fuperiority of parts is often 
employed to do fuperior mifchief, and the confequence 
drawn from it againft the author’s pofition, that fuperior 
talents are given for the good of mankind, he folves 
confiftently, by obferving that reafon colledés the will 
of God from the conftitution of things, in this as in 
other cafes, but, in no cafe does the divine power impel 
us necefjarily to conform ourfelves to this will. That 
from the mifapplication therefore of fuperior parts to 
the hurt,. it did not follow that they were or given for 
the good of mankind. The triumphs too numerous 
of the paffions over reafon, alter nothing of the eternal 
truth, and fitnefs of things. 

The faying of a prince who died not many years ago, 


that men of great fenfe were therefore knaves, and ° 


men of little fenfe were therefore honeft, is here 
quoted and rationally exploded ; and the author draws 
a moft falutary inference indeed, from that very obfer- 
vation, that /uperior parts are ofte nemployed to do fupe- 
rior mifchief. Let me not here enervate his ftrong 
fenfe by an abridgment. Thefe are his words. 

The ufe that reafon will make of fuch examples wilt 
be only this, that fince men are fo apt in every form 
of life, and every degree of underitanding, to act 
again{t their intereft, and their duty too, without be- 
nevolence to mankind, or regard to the divine will, it 
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is'the more incumbent on thofe who have this benevo- 
lence, ‘and ithis regard at» heart, to employ all the 
means that the nature of the:government allows, and 
that ‘ranks, circumftances of ' fituation, or fuperiority 
of talents, give them to oppofe evil, and promote 
good igovernment, and contribute thus to preferve 
the moral fyftem of the world, at that point of im- 
perfe&tion, at leaft, which’ feems to have been pre- 
icribed to it by the great Creator of every fyftem Of 
beings, : 

From thefe general premiffes, the noble author, paf- 
fes to an application ‘to the prefent {tate of Britain, in 
which ‘he obferves, that all the mifchief done by the 
worft minifter, for example-fake by one imprudent, 
rafo, prefumptuous, ungractous, infolent, and proflizate, 
in fpeculation as well as prafice,; (a picture that 
owes -not one feature to the author’s imagination) 
could not be done by his own fuperiority of parts, or 
by his clumfy talent of bribery only. He muft procure 
much better parts than his own to join with him, a 
circumftance which the venality of the times would 
readily accommodate him with, and at the fame time 
he could’ not long maintain thus even this corrupt in- 
fluence, but ‘for an oppofition faint and unfteady in the 
exercife of thofe talents, given doubtlefs by God to 
promote the good of one’s country, and of courfe to 
eppofe with longanimity, and fotis viribus, the authors 
of any hurt to it, otis viribus, 1 fay, for the luke- 
warm in politics are ever as little likely to gain their 
point as the lukewarm in religion. 

How then an adminiftration founded on ‘no better a 
bafis than a general venality of all orders of men, 
cultivated by the reigning minifter himfelf, who was at 
once the high-prieft, firft-miffionary, and treafurer of 
corruption himfelf, with no better a charaéter than 
above delineated. might fubfift for a number of years, 
is clearly accounted for in the following reprefentation 
of fituations, a 

‘¢ One party had given their whole attention for fe- 
** veral years to the projeét of enriching themfelves, 
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and impoverifhing the reft of the nation’; and by 
thefe and other means of eftablifhing their dominion 
under the government and favour of ‘a family, who. 
were foreigners, and therefore might believe that 
they were eftablifhed on the throne by the good will 
and ftrength of this party alone, This party in ge- 
neral, were fo intent on thefe views, and many of 
them are I fear fo ftill, that they did not advert in. 


‘satime to the neceflary confequences of the meafures 


«eé 
ce 
we 


they abetted, nor did they confider that the power 
they raifed, and by which they hoped to govern 
their country, would govern them with the very rod 
of iron they forged, and would be the power of a 
prince or minifter, not that of .a party long. 
‘¢ Another party continued four, fullen, and inac- 
tive, with judgments fo weak, and paffions fo ftrong, 
that even experience, and a fevere one furely, was 
loft upon them. They waited like the Fews for a 
Meffiah that may never come; and under whom, if 
he did come, they would be ftrangely difappointed 
in their expectations of glory and triumph, and uni- 
verfal dominion, Whilit they waited, they were 
marked out like Fews, a diftinét race, hewers of 
wood, and drawers of water, fcarce members of the 
community, though born inthe country, All indif- 
ferent men ftood as it were on a gaze; and the few 
who were jealous of the court, were ftill more jea- 
lous of ont another; fo that a ftrength fufficient to 
oppofe bad minifters, was not eafy to be formed, 
and the infufficiency or iniquity of the adminiftration 
was daily expofed to publick view, many adhered at 
firft to the minifter, and others were fince gained 
to his caufe, becaufe they knew nothing of the con- 
fticution of their own, nor of the hiftory of other 
countries ; but imagined wildly, that things always 
went as they faw them go, and that liberty has been, 
and therefore may be, preferved under the influence 
of the fame corruptign. Others were perhaps weak 
enough to be fiightened at firft, as fome are hypo- 
critical enough to pretend to be ftill, with the appel- 
‘< jations 
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*< Jations of tory and jacobite, which are always ridi- 
“s culoufly given to every man who does not bow to 
‘6 the brazen image the king has fct-up, Others again 
‘¢ might be perfuaded, that no fatal ufe at leaft would 
‘* be made of the power acquired by corruption; and 
‘© men of fuperior parts might, and may ftill flatter 
‘¢ themfelves, that if this power fhould be fo employed 
‘¢ they fhall have time and means to ftop the effects 
“of it. The firft of thefe are feduced by their ig- 
“* norance and futility, the fecond, if they are not hy- 
‘‘ pocrites, by their prejudice; the third by their partia- 
‘¢ lity and blind confidence ; the laft by their prefump- 
‘© tion ; and all of them by the mammon of unrighte- 
‘* oufnefs, their private intereft, which they endeavour 
** to palliate, and to reconcile as well as they can to 
*¢ that of the public; et ceca cupiditate corrupti, nom 
‘* intelligunt fe, dum vendunt, et venire.” 

From this reprefentation the author proceeds to fhow 
the folly, nay, the crime of a faint unfteady conduct 
in thofe who oppofe a weak or iniqu'tous adminiftra- 
tion, on the principles of pure patriotifm, which he 
lays down as a duty too ferious, too indifpenfible to be 
trifled with, or to be taken up and laid down at plea- 
fure. As if the fervice of one’s country was to be 
undertaken as an adventure and not a duty. Such pas 
triots, he obferves, look on themfelves ‘* like volun- 
*¢ teers, not like men lifted in the fervice: They deem 
‘* themfelves at liberty to take as much or as little of 
‘© this trouble, and to continue in it as long, or end it 
“as foon, as they pleafe.”’ 

Having then with the greateft clearnefs and force, 
eftablifhed patriotifm, as a duty that fhould conftantly 
operate in the breaft of every Britox, and obliges him 
to more than empty fpeculations ; to effential activity, 
the noble author demonfirates even the infamy due to 
political adiapborijts, who can indolently refign up their 
country to the ignominious tyranny of a worthlefs ad- 
miniftration, or quit the field before the engagement is 
over, or the fortune of the day decided. His reafon- 
ing is fo pathetic, fo equally addrefs’d to the head and 
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heart, that they muft be lefs than men, and mitch lefs 
than Britons who can read it unmoved. | 
- § Superior talents and fuperior rank amongft our 
** fellow creatures, whether acquired by birth,’ or by 
“* courfe of accidents, and the fuccefs of our own in- 
“* duttry, are noble prerogatives. Shall he who poffeffes 
*¢ them repine at the obligation they Jay him under, 
** of paffing his whole life in the nobleft occupation 
“ of which human nature is capable? In what higher 
“tation, to what greater glory can any mortal afpire, 
«* than to be, during the whole courfe of his life, the 
“¢ fupport of good, the controul of bad government, 
** and the guardian of public liberty ? To be driven 
“* from hence by fuccefsful tyranny, by lofs of health, 
“* or of part, or by the force of accidents, is to be 
“© degraded in fuch a mariner as to deferve pity, and 
“* not incur blame ; but to degrade ourfelves, to de- 
** fcend voluntarily, and by choice, from the higheft 
**'to a lower, perhaps to the loweft rank among the 
“fons of Apam: To abandon the government of 
** men for that of hounds and horfes, ‘the care of a 
“© kingcom for that of a parifh, and a fcene of great 
** and generous efforts in public life, for one of trifti 

S* amufements and low cares of floth and idlenefs, 
“what is it, my lord? I had rather your lordfhip 
** fhould name it than I.” 

, The author proceeds next to fhew that patriotifm is 
not a merely a dry, four, fevere virtue, that fwallows 
up, or excludes the pleafure of life: That, on the con- 


~ trary, big -as it is with every noble incentive, fame, 


‘honour, and true dignity ; it brings with it intelec- 
tual joys, fublimer than thofe of philofophers, or poets 


‘in their feveral provinces ; pleafures purer and fuperior 
to thofe which C#sar felt in the fuccefs of his ufurpa- 


tion. Atthe fame time, that it admits the full ufe of 
all thofe inferior pleafures which nature prompts to, 
and which reafon does not therefore forbid, though fhe 
fhould always dire€&t them. And fo far is reafon from 


requiring the exclufion of thofe pleafures from a life of 


bufinefs, that they are ‘fometimes neceffary in it, and are 
always 
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always heightened ‘by it. ‘* Thofe of the table, for 
ss jnftance, may ‘be ofdeted fo as to promote that: 
“¢ which the elder Ca‘ro calls vite conjunttionm” 

Nay, farther fach, according to this great author, is’ 
the excellence of that virtue, which it is the obje& of 
his letter to inculcate, that it gives to /ufferings the na- 
ture of pleafure, and turns iffults, revilings and oppref-’ 
fions, ‘to bonour and dignity: hear himfell. 

“© J will not fay; ike Seneca, that the nobleft 
‘¢ fpectacle which God ¢an behold, is a virtuous rian’ 
“ fuffering and ftruggling with afflictiohs: But this I 
“ will fay, that the fecond Cato, drivén out of the’ 
“ forum, and dragged to prifon, enjoyed more inward 
«< pleafure, and maintained more outward dignity than 
*¢ they who infulted him, and who triumphed an the 
‘6 ‘ruin of their countty.”’ 

But as the example itfelf of Caro might {tart dn 
unlucky objeétion to the patriot caufe,-6f which ‘he is 
generally quoted as the hero, ‘but the martyr tdo, ‘the’ 
author with great addrefs, but with great juftice too, 
demonftrates that it was not his pérfeverance in patrio- 
tifm, but his manner of ‘conducting it, a-‘manner too 
inflexible, too rigid for the foft times “he was fallen 
into, that was not only in the end hurtful to himfelf, 
but the means of much hurt to the very caufe he died 
for; and the caufe which by dying, he too impati- 
ently defparied of and deferted: Culpable of falf 
heroifm in that aét, according to the author, and ac- 
cording to truth. For if death was his deftiny in the 
defence of his country, ‘he would have met it indifpu- 
tably with ‘a better gracé, and in duer time at Munda 
than at Utica ; and the laft gafp of liberty fhould havé 
been his, 

If chis be fo, fays the author, ‘if Caro may be 
“ ‘cenfured, feverely indeed, but juftly, for abandon- 
*¢ ing the caufe of liberty, which he would not how- 
*¢ ever furvive; what fhall we fay of thofe who embrace 
*¢ it faintly, perfue it irrefolutely, grow tired of it, 
** when they have much to hope, and give it up when 
** they have nothing to fear ?” 
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The'noble author preffes the more this duty which 
men owe to their country, from his own obferving in 


ours the daily decaying fenfe of it; to fuch a fcandalous * 


degree too, that he challenges the Lord to whom he 
expreffes his letter, ‘*to produce any inflances of re- 


*¢ fiftance to the unjuft demands, or wanton will, of a - 


** court, that Briti/h parliaments have given, compara- 
* ble to fuch as Je is able to cite to the. honour of the 
‘* parliament of Paris, and the whole body of the law 
‘¢ in that country within the fame compafs of time.”’ 

A difference to the disfavour of Britain the more 
remarkable, as its conftitution has run, in fome mea- 
fureinto an oligarchy, that eclipfes, and rather gives law 
to, than receives it from, monarchy. In other countries 
indeed, the people had loft the armour of their confti- 
tution, yet ftill retain fome fparks of the fpirit of it. 
Britain has preferved the armour, but /of the fpirit of 
it. ‘* Wherefore,’? fays the letter-writer, ‘* we bear 
* from little engroffers of delegated power, what our 
‘* fathers would not have fuffered from true proprie- 
‘«* tors of the royal authority.” 
_ He goes on there to fhew how eafy it would be to 
determinate patriotifm, to work the political falvation 
of this country, and to refcue it out of the jaws of that 
_ montter corruption, which but for our want of -/pirit, 
as well as virtue, could not alone deftroy us, But this 
he feems to defpair of from the little lefs than univerfal 
degeneracy, that like the plague, leaves fcarce a door 
uncroffed. 

‘¢ All (fays this pathetic writer) all is litile, low, and 
«* mean among us! far from having the virtues, we 
“ have not the vices of great men, He who hath pride 
‘* inftead of vanity, and ambition but equal to his defire 
“© of wealth, could never bear;.I do not fay to be the 
*¢ underftrapper to any farmer of royal authority, but 
** to fee patiently one of them (at beft his fellow, per- 
*¢ haps his inferior in every refpect) lord is over him, 
*¢ and the reft of mankind, diffipating wealth, and 
‘© trampling on the liberties of his country with impu- 
** nity. This could not happen if there was the leaft 
‘s {piri 
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“¢ fpirit among us. But there is none. What paffes 
«¢ among us for ambition, is an odd mixture of ava- 
“¢ rice, and vanity: The moderation we have feen 
<¢ prattifcd, is pulillanimity, and the philofophy that 
«¢ fome men affeét, is floth. Hence it comes that cor- 
‘ ruption ipreads;, and prevails”’. 

Confiftent with this charaéter, fo deplorably and fo 
ftriétly true, of the prefent times, he expects but little 
good from the actors in general that tread the prefent 
ftage, for example either from the practical veterans of 
corruption, or from thofe who have fupinely fuffered, 
nay helped, the fpirit of patriotifm to die away. The 
rifing generation is all that the little he has of hopes 


~ points at, or that he believes can be rouzed to the re- 


demption of a finking country. To thofe youths then 
who now dawn on the horizon, he addreffes at once 
the moft animating exhortat.ons, as well as the jufteft 
inftructions, how to win the meridian heighth, 

‘¢ You have (faysthe noble author) raifed the hopes 
‘¢ of your country by the proofs you have given of 
‘¢ fuperior parts. Confirm thefe hopes by proofs of 
** uncemmon induitry and application, and_perfeve- 
* rance. Superior arts, nay even fuperior virtue, 
‘¢ without thefe qualities, are infufficient to fupport 
*¢ your character, and your caufe. How many men 
«¢ have appeared in my time, who have made thefe 
‘¢ effays with fuccefs, and have made no progrefs after- 
*© wards: Some have dropped from their firft flight; 
** down into the vulgar crowd, have been diftinguifh- 
‘© ed, nay heard of, no more! Others with better 
** parts, perhaps with more prefumption, but certainly 
‘¢ with greater ridicule, have perfifted in making thefe 
‘* effays towards bufinefs all their lives, and have never 
*© been able to advance farther in their political courfe, 
** than a premeditated harangue on fome choice fub- 
“© ject. 1 never faw one of thofe important perfons fit 
** down after his oration, with repeated hear-hims 
ringing in his ears, and inward rapture glowing in 
his eyes, that he hid not recall to my memory the 
{tory of a conceited member of fome parliament in 
“* France, 
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«+ Frante, who was iover-hear’d after his tedious ha- 
“* rangue, muttefing moft devoutly to himfelf, Non 
“ nobis, domine, non nobis, fed nomini tuo da gloriam'! 

*¢ Bloquence that leads mankind by ‘the ears, gives a 
“ nobler fuperiority than power that every dunce may 
** ufe, or fraud that every knavé may employ, to lead 
“ them by the nofe. But eloquence mutt flow like a 
** ftream that is fed by an abundant fpring, and not 
“ fpout forth a little frothy water on fome gaudy day, 
“ and remain dry the reft of the year.” 

On occafion then of recommending the enlargement 


of the fountain of eloquence, as well as the conduct 


of its ftream, the author judicioufly explodes’ the nar- 
row conceptions of thofe accuftomed to confider De- 
moftbenes.and Cicero in the light of mere orators, who 
owed ‘all their fuccefs and fame to the powers of theit 
eloquence alone, (as the ftyle of writers feem to in- 
finuate) without taking it into the account that they 
were alfo great ftatefmen, and matters, both by ftudy 
and experience, ‘of all the arts of government: And 
in truth, their eloquence was only a fubfervient inftru- 
ment of action, and difplay of that immenfe fund of 
political knowledge, and prudence, wherewith they had 
prepared and difpofed affairs againft thofe feafons in 
which their oratory might be employed with efficacy 
and fuccefs. 

The application of the nature of thefe characters, 
thus di‘cufled and afcertained, to thofe young fenators 
who lay too great a ftrefs on eloquence alone, without 
a fufficient attention to the preparatory means of giv- 
ing it weight and influence, is too obvious to need 
further illuftration. 

The author then clofes with inculcating the true fpi- 
rit of patriotifm, in which he feems to condemn the 
members of an oppofition, who think that the duty 
of it confifts entirely in taking perverfely and indif- 
criminately the fide of every queftion oppofite to that 
of the court, and talk perpetually, like vile attornies, 
onone fide, without candour, or refpect to juftice ani 
the true intereft of their country. 
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A party formed to controul an adminiftration, fays 
the author, “* does not aét like good citizens or ho- 
«¢ neft men, unlefs they propofe true, as well as oppofe 
«¢ falfe meafures of government. Sure I am they do 
<* ‘not act like wife men, unlef§ they act fyftematfcally, 
«© and unlefs they contraft, on every occafion, that 
‘© fcheme of policy which the public intereft requires 
«© to’ be followed, with that which is fuited to-no in- 
‘© tereft but the private intereft of the prince or his 
“© minifters, Cunning men (feveral fuch there are a- 
«“ mong you) will diflike this confequence, and objec 
‘* that {uch a conduct would fupport, under the appea- 
“‘ rance of oppofing, a weak, and even a wicked ad- 
‘¢ miniftration: And that to proceed in this manner 
‘¢ would be to give good counfel to a bad minifter, 
“< and to extricate him out of diftreffes that ought to 
‘< be improved to his ruin, But cunning pays no re- 
«¢ gard to virtue, and is but the low mimic of wif- 
«dom. It were eafy to demonftrate whar I have af- 
“ ferted concerning the duty of an oppofing party : 
*¢ And I prefume there is no need of labouring to 
‘¢ prove, that a party who oppofed fyftematically, a 
“* wife to a filly, an honeft to an iniquitous, fcheme of 
‘© government, would acquire greater reputation, and 
*¢ ftrength, and arrive more furely at their end, than 
** a party who oppofed occafionally, as it were, with- 
** out any common fyftem, without any general con- 
** cert, with little uniformity, little preparation, little 
‘* perfeverance, and as little knowledge or political 
“* capacity”. 

Here the author finifhes this admirable letter, which 
the crime would have been to have with-held from the 
public, fince it evidently, and at our greateft need, 
tends to light up in our breafts that facred fpirit, which 
when carried into practice, could raifé a meer village 
‘to the empire of the known world, and to fubftitute 

its flame in place of that prefent prevailing, abject, 
unbritijo {pirit, which bids fair to Being down. three 
powerful, populous kingdoms, with all their dependen- 


cess 
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ces, to a fiate of lefs confideration and efteem, than the 


poor little republic of Genoa. 


Three.books, out of twelve, which the whole is to con- 
Sift of, are publifbed in quarto, pages 147,1. e. abcut 
18 /heets, of a work, entitled, GIDEON ; or, the 
Patriot. An epic poem, upon an Hebrew pian, 
In honour (as the author expreffes it in bis title page) 
of the two chief virtues of a people, intrepidity in 





foreign war, and {pirit of domettic liberty. With 


mifcellaneous notes, and large reflections, upon different 

fuljects 5 critical, biftorical, political, geographic, mt- 

litary, and commerceal, 

he 

H E author of this work is anonymous; but we 

fancy his manner is peculiar enough to point 

him out to the public, and perhaps with a diftinétion 

not lefs ro his honour (if we are not miftaken in the 

perfon) than fome of his former compofitions, which 

have, many years fince, raifed him to no inconfiderable 
eminence in the republic of letters. 

He has prefixed to this poem an introduction to the 
reader, in which he informs us, that he had begun one 
on the fubjeét many years ago; but doubting whether 
in the plan he was proceeding on, he had enough ex- 
preffed the fenfe of one who had the bleffing to be 
born and educated in a Jand of /derty, he had difcre- 
tion to ftop fhort; and has poftpon’d its publication, 
for above three times the fpace prefcribed by H race for 
impartial re-examination of a poet’s firft conceptions. 
—He now finds, from the reflulc of this deliberation, 
that, though his general purpofe then was righr, as but 
preferring the monarcbic to the popular forms of go- 
vernment ; yet, had he, at that time, gone through 
his work, he was in danger to have err’d in one parti- 
cular point, of moft effential confequence ; reftraining 
monarchy to its too fimple /pecies ——where it verges to, 
and looks like, tyranny. 
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Early prejudices are imbib’d too deeply to be root 


out at once. Experience, and reflection, have fince 


taught him to conjoin ideas, which before feem’d incon- 

Sjient , and to know and own, as he now does, that 
monarchy is there moft nobly conftituted, where 
‘crowns inveft their wearers with the moft extenfive 
power to guard the public liberty, without inducement 
to expect increafe of happinefs, or glory, from attempts 
to violate it. 

There is, fays this ingenuous writer, that difference, 
and no other, between the firft and prefent purpofe of 
the poem. The fabric is the fane as formerly, 
but it has firmer ground for its foundation. The He- 
brew fyftem is, and muft be, monarchy ; but it is s face 
a monarchy, as God may be fuppos’d, without affront 
to his beft attributes, to have eltablifhed at the head of 
a free people; whom he would not, by a wafte of 
ufelefs miracles, have brought up out of flavery to 
an Egyptian tyrant, to have left them flaves again, in 
a worfe country, under tyrants of their own fraternity. 

The plan, as it now ftands, is ftrictly confonant to 
this idea: And fo little difference could arife from the 
miftaken /pecies, where the genius was monarchical, that 
almoft every thing, in the poetic view, retains its place, 
as in its firft production: with exception only to that 
nobler tafte of freedom, ‘* which the writer owed to a 
«s difinterefted, filent, and fincere attachment, never 
‘* confefs’d till now, to the unconfcious object of it. 
‘s Here, firft, and much too late, his touch’d heart 
‘* call’d upon him to record the obligation *”’, 

It has been ‘thought advifeable, continues the au- 
thor, to publifh only three books at a time ; and with 
the firft, the notes belonging to it... Partly by way of 
{pecimen, but chiefly becaufe relative to the defiga 





and general conftitution of the epic /pecies. The notes - 


to all the books will, laft, he publifhed by themfelves, 
and may be bound diftinét from the poetic part, or be 


* What the author particularly alludes to in ‘this paffaze, we 


' Jeave the world, ashe has done, to gue/s ; having merely quoted 


bis own words, 
annex’d 
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annex’d to each book relatively ; miaking, fo, *wo vo- 
lumes, at eletion : Who may alfo, in this method, 
“‘chufe to take, or leave, the notes, at his own pleafure. 
The remaining three parts of the poem will be’ pub- 
Tifhed in like manner as this firft, and at the fhorteft 
diftances which can confift with care, in the revifal and 
correction of fo large a work, and where. variety of 
‘fubjeéts claim the clofeft application of a writer not in- 
fenfible with what a reverence men fhould appear be- 
fore the public ‘eye, who dare afpire to being held in 
view, beyond the dimnefs of a prefent profpect. 

Our author further obferves, in his introduction, 
that it may poffibly give fatisfaction to the learned and 
teverend body of our clergy, in particular, to fee the 
following three points touch’d in thefe new lights. Viz. 

ift. That the fine Tbeocracy of the Mofaic inftitu- 
tion was deftroy’d, in its progreffion, but by natural 
confequence of one political defect (that has not been 
enough adverted to, by writers on that fubject) the 
military care disjoin’d from the imperial. 

edly. That the Hebrew form of government was 

never, as it has by Mr. Harrington (and almoft gene- 
rally) been fuppofed, @ popular republic , but a plain 
hereditary monarchy , the fovereign power whereof was 
vefted in the bigh-prie?’s perfon. 
Andy gdly, That, with exception only to this_laft 
peculiar circumftance, there arife great probabilities, to- 
wards finding in the firft eftablifhed Hebrew model, the 
original of all manly Celtic forms, and, in particular, 
of that which conftitutes the prefent fifem in Great- 
Britain ;—not relaxing from its known, found prin- 
ciples. 

Thus far we have followed the author through his 
introduction : It now remains to give the reader fome 
idea of the manner in which he has executed his Poem. 

But herein we fhall not, in the language of critics, 
pretend to defcribe, in terms of the art, the beauties 
or unperfections (as doubtlefs imperfections there are, 
even.in the greatef{t authors) of the production before 
us. No, but we fhall take, what we believe our rea- 
ders 
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ders will think a much more agreeable .and ufeful me- 
thod ; we -fhall extract from the work: itfelf a: few of 
fuch paflages as we fhall judge proper t0 give a tole- 
rably adequate idea of the whole. | 
The author does not, like fome modern zealous 
admirers and literally fervile followers of the ancien 
fet out with an invocation to any of thofe imaginary 
poetical ladies the Mujes, for affiftance ; but like Pops, 
“(in his Meffiah) addreffes himfelf at once to the Su- 
preme Source and LorD of ALL. 


BOO K. I. 


. I. : 
LOWING pure, with hallow’d fire, 
Seek, O foul! fome heav’nly theme : 
But, bid no mufe thy flights infpire ; 
Vain the hope, the name a dream : 
Thon! Great Almighty Spirit! tune my verle ; 
Accept my offing, facred to thy. praife: 
And while, unfit, thy wonders I rehearfe, : 
Strike thy keen luftre, fparkling, through my Iays. | 
Long, too long! the wand’ring art, | 
Aw’d by power, by beauty charm’d, | 
Low has ftoop’d to footh the deart, \ 
_ And, with a “/moaky fire, the paffions warm’d, : 
But Zhou! Great Origin of harmony ! : 
Breathe thro’ my numbers a, diviner ftrain : 
And as thy fervant Gideon, blefs’d by.Zbee, 
Broke his freed country’s hard-oppreffive chain, 
So, now, all-pow’rful Guide! invig’rate me, 
SuccefSful, to redeem the u/é of long loft poetry ! 
f Thou, the Great Author. of the theme I chufe, 
| Infpire‘me, to defcribe it well ; and be Thy/elf my mu/e. 


II. 
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At length, provok’d, their High Deliv’rer vow’d 
To pay with fharp revenge their dull difdain : 
And, while to Baal and Afptaroth they bow’d, 
Juftly he bent their ftubborn necks to pain ; 
And left them flaves, to ferve the men, whofe gods they 
ferv’d'in vain, | 


Then, Gideon, wile and generous leader! rofe, 
And taught faint Ifrael, by his ftrange fuccefs, 

That lofs of freedom from corruption flows ; 
And virtue’s fenfe reftor’d, repels diftrefs, 


Greatly determin’d, and fublimely brave, 
From a low fortane, and a race obfcure, 
He, who well the difference knew, 
*T wixt being da/e, and being poor, 
Dar’d nobleft hopes, with humbleft means, purfue : 
Shew’d the juft pref’rence of a ballanc’d power, 
Where prince and fenate paufe o’er weigh’d debate ; 
To thofe blown clouds which o’er dominion Jower, 
Where headlefs hands, disjointly rafh, perplex a ftrug- 
gling ftate. | ee : 


When fons of faction, born to mif-compofe, 
Dar’d, proudly wanton, bid rebellion reigns... . 
Unvers’d in rule, while o’er their friends they rofe, 
To fall difgraceful at the feet of foes, 
Him did the God of nobler hopes ordain : 
He, when his country’s juft de/pair fcarce heaven’s high 
aid implor’d, 
Redeem'd, alone, th’ unbelieving land! and her of 
law reftor’d. 


Hail, divine impulfe! — I thy force obey, 
Hail glorious theme, mark’d out by heav’n, deav’n’s 
influence to difplay ! | 
And thou, directive Spirit! fhine: to point my blazing 
—_— 


But here, inftead of immediately falling into his 
theme, or opening the /ubject Of the poem, the author 
has a remarkable and pretty long apoftrophe to a cele- 
, brated 
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brated nobleman, in which he introduces as remarkable 
a ylance at a late very great Port, whofe memory, 
fome readers may poffibly think he treats with too, 
much Licence. As I believe I cannot oblige the rea-, 
der more than by giving him a paflage that in all pro- 
bability will be taken as much notice of as any in the, 
whole work, I fhall conclude this article by a tranfcript 
of it. 


il. 
But, while I roufe th’ immerg’d in doubt, God’s won- 
drous paths to /ee, 
What human power fhall I invoke for aid ? 


What Patron to protect my verfe and me, 
And lead /oft taste, thro’ difcord’s eyele/s fhade ? 


Why afk I this? — Shame on the low defire! 
. Not earth’s dim fuel feeds celeftial fire, 
Shine clear, my foul! fhun flattery’s reptile way : 
Nor court th’ imperious puddlers of a ed. 
On ftrong foundation thy white building raife : 
Nor ftain thy fubje&t by mifguided praife. 
Not to pride’s tranfient phantoms, poorly, kneel; 
But, bid thy work, that hopes immortal fame, 
Out-foaring arrogance, to worth appeal : 
And bow, before fome world-enobling name, 


IV. 

Hail, Botincsroxs! --- From thy /fil/ heights de- 
{cend ; 

Come virtue’s heart,. wit’s foul, and reafon’s friend! 
All the charm’d mufes thine, the leaft now bear; 
Why fhould they ftoop to kings, while shou art near? 
O come - -- What name fhall influent rapture find ? 
Great luminary leader, of the mind ! 
‘* Ev’n could the poet plea/e, the power were Sfole 5 
“* Thy fenfe of freedom ftretch’d his mufe’s Sout, 
“* Erring, where #houfands err’d, in youth’s hot ftart, 
“* Propulfive prejudice had warp’d his heart ; 
** Bold, and too loud he figh’d, for bigh diftrefs, 
**' Fond of the fall’n, nor form’d to ferve fuccefs 3 
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*¢ Partial to woes, had weigh’d their caufe too light, 
*¢ Wept o’er misfortune - - - and mif-nam’d it righé : 

*¢ Anguifh attracting, turn’d attachment wrong, 

‘* And pity’s note mi/-tun’d his devious fong. 

“* Timely, thy home-bent radience, ré-difplay’d, 

*¢ Struck the dim doubter, and difpell’d the fhade. 

** Cool-eye’d refleétion check’d th’ enthufiaft rhyme, 
*¢ And won the blufhful bigot from his crime, 

*¢ — Oh! as his deart, then, catch’d thy patriot glow, 
** Now, could his verfe, like thy {weet accents, flow, 
‘*¢ Mufic’s whole power fhould ftrike the vocal ftring, 
*¢ And every bird of Pindus clap the wing. 








“¢ Guided, he mark’d the interpofng Mounp 

“© Which Licence burfting, liberty were drown’ d: 

‘¢ Which monarchy tranfcending, tow’rs to fall ; 

** And, paffling more than granted, gives up al.” 
——Happieft of men! moft rais’d of foy’reigns! be, 
Leige-lord of lovers! foremoft of the free! 

Who fcorns prerogative to taint his will, 

And reigns o’er ev’n the power to purpo/e ill. 

Who fhows majeftic royalty’s plain face, 

With dignity’s unmafk’d, paternal-grace 5 

Secur’d of rev’rence, fpurns syrannic awe, 

And ffars his heav’n of power with lights of law ; 
Safely difplumirig préde’s imperious creft, i. 
And lodging fenfe of greatest, but in deff, 





V. > 
Such were a St. Joun’s ¢houghts—fuch, once’ his 
crimes, : ent) 
Doom’d, like a Lepland fun, to down-bent climes, .. 
Strait was his beam, but every breaking ray, | 
Loft on th’ clique declenfion, szem’p to fray. 
——Off with the vetly metapbor’s cold. fhade! 
Plain, to the great, be truth’s pure bomage paid, 
Malice, difguife, and fear, to courts refign ; Sn 
Warmth in thy, monarch’s caufe, O mufe! be thine, 





. Cénfures, refentments, calumnies, and Jase, ° 


And all th’ aulafting levities of fate, 


Tranfient 
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Tranfient, as dreams, fhall break their, mifts away, 

And leave him glittering, in unclouded day, 

Feel him, O Thames! to thy fam’d ftream fo nigh, 

Bow thy prone furge, and glide in rev’rence by. 

Calm, on thy bank, in patient pain he /miles, 

Effus’d like thee, the boaft of regal ifles : 

Next neighbour to his Gop! who (c/ofe bebind) 

Breathes the /ti/] altar’s influence o’er his mind : 

Swells his forgiving heart with joy to die/s ; 

And bids him teach his foes to foun diftrefs.” 

Pride of a land, thofe foes were born to fiain! 

_ Envy’s vatt obje&t! that o’ercharg’d a ftate, 

*Till debts proud blufh turn’d gratitude to pain, 
And wrongs, and diftance, eas’d thy dreaded weight. 

What fhall I /ay, fenfations to reveal, 

Which, words not reaching, thought but aches to feel ? 
All I can be, be thine! th? eternal eye, 

That wakes for virtue, fees, and /oves,; thy claim :. 
Kingdoms fhall rife, and:in flow ruins lie, 

While new ones, in new tongues, tranfmit thy zame, 


VI. 

O, never to be oft !—could wifhes fave, 
Nation§ would guard thee from th’ all covering grave ¢ 
But, *swél] not be.——~ The impatient moments fly ; 
Nations, and times, and S¢. Fobn’s /elf muft pre. 
Die to his friends ; himfelf fate ftrikes in vain ; 
Death but th’ acceffion of his datelefs reign. 
When all thofe facred atoms fleep in duft, 
If earth e’er veils thee,—as, too fure! it mutt: 
Sons of thy foul fhall each dear remnant boatt ; 
And he charms fureft who retains thee moft. 
Realms, in thy lucid track, abfolv’d from night, 
Shall blufh: for blindnefs, that repell’d fuch light 5 
Live to each fenfe, thy faultlefs tafte infpir’d, 
And blefs that zefure, which thy cwrongs acquir'd. 


Freedom’s broad temple, in this bright’ning ifle, 
Pillar’d, on props, by honour’d St. Fob rear’d, 
High on the front of her enduring pile, 
Shall wear th’ immortal name, through time, rever’d. 
yg ~ Then 
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Then fhall forte happier bard, all-friended, rife, 
Whom every mufe fhall aid to touch thy praife’: 
He, {weeter-voic’d, hall thefe low ftrains defpife, 
For «all thy tuneful sour fhall warm his lays. 
Mean while, O deign, thro” death-doom'd era’s bright, 
Buoyant, to bear aloft my /peck of light ; 
Then fhall I float fuftain’d, in this blefs’d page; 
And one fav'd poet *fcape a finking age. 


: pan cieet 


The Recicive ; or, James the Firft of Scotland. 4 
Tragedy, by the Author of Roderick Random® Lon- 
don, printed by Subfcription for the Benefit of the 

' AuTHor, 1749. [Pr.5s. ] 





HIS piece came out about the middle of May 
laft, preceded by a preface, in which the author 
gives the public an account of the unworthy ufage he 
met with from the managers of the two theaters, to 
whom he had tendered this play. And as his preface 
not only abounds in ftrokes of humour, and _portrai- 
ture, peculiar to the author of Roderick Random, but is 
juftly calculated for a warning to adventurers in Writing 
for the ftage, we fhould think we did it injuftice, not 
to infert it at length here. | 
As to the merit of the piay itfelf, we fhall not affront 
the author fo much as to compare it with any of thofe 
wretched pieces which the judicious managers preferred 
to it. .Fhe diction is every where animated,’ nervous, 
and pathetic. ‘The character of the virtuous, brave, 


and gentle Dunbar, is finely contrafted to that of the. 


headftrong, fierce, ambitious Stuart. Eleonora, efteem- 
ing moft the firft, but loving the latter, and diftraéted 
between her paffion and her duty, is a charaéter both 
natural and well-touched. We fhall fay no more here 
of it, than that we think it no hazarded judgment to 
pronounce it one of the beft theatrical pieces that has 
appeared thefe many years. 


At Bo inlet PRE: 
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‘es Whatever reluctance I have to trouble the pub- 
lic, with a detail of the mortifications I have fuffered, 
in my attempts to bring the enfuing performance on 
the ftage, I think it aduty incumbent on me, to de- 
clare my reafons for prefenting it in this extraordinary 
manner ; and‘if the explanation fhall be found either 
tedious or trifgng, I hope the candid reader will charge 
my impértirtéfte upon thofe who drove me to the ne- 
ceffity of making fuch an ineffectual appeal. 

’ Befides, I flatter myfelf, that a fair reprefentation of 
the ufage I have met with, will be as a beacon, to cau- 
tion other inexperienced authors againft the infincerity 
of managers, to which they might otherwife become 
egregious dupes ; and, after a cajoling dream of good 
fortune, wake in all the aggravation of difappointment. 

Although I claim no merit from having finifhed a 
tragedy at the age of eighteen, I cannot help thinking 
myfelf intitled to fome fhare of indulgence, for the 
humility, induftry and patience, I have exerted during 
a period of ten years, in which this unfortunate pro- 
duction hath been expofed to the cenfure of critics of all 
degrees ; and in confequence of their fevéral opinions, 
altered, and (I hope) amended, times without number. 

Had fome of thofe who were pleafed to call them: 
felves my friends, been at any pains to deferve the cha- 
racter, and told me ingenuoufly what I had to expect 
in the capacity of an author, when I firft profeffed my- 
felf of that venerable fraternity; I fhould, in all pro- 
bability, have fpared myfelf the incredible labour and 
chagtin 1 have fince undergone: But, as early as the 
year 1739, my play was taken into the protection of 
one of thofe little fellows who ate fometimes called 
a men; and like other orphans, neglected accord: 
ingly, 

Stung with refentment; which I miftook for con: 
tempt, I refolved to punifh this barbarous indifference, 
and a¢tually difcarded my patron ; confoling myfelf 
with the barren praife of a few affociates, who, in the 
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moft indefatigable manner, employed their time and 
influence, in colleéting from all quarters obfervations on 
my piece, which, in confequenice of thofe fuggeftions, 
put on a new appearance almoft every day, until my 
occafions called me out of the kingdom. 

—Soon after my return, I and my production were 
introduced to a late patentee, of courteous memory, 
who (reft his foul! ) found means to amufe me a whole 
feafon, and then declared it ucnprecticatis to. bring it 
on ’till next-year; advifing me to make @y application 
more early in the winter, that we might have time to 
concert fuch alterations, as fhould be thought necefiary 
for its fuccefsful appearance on the ftage.—But I did 
not find my account in following this wholefome ad- 
vice; for, to me, he was always lefs and lefs at leifure, 


In fhort, after fundry promifes, and numberlefS eva- . 


fions, in the courfe of which, he practifed upon me 
the whole art of procraftination, I demanded his final 
anfwer, with fuch obflinacy and warmth, that he could 
no longer refift my importunity, and refufed my tra- 
gedy in plain terms.—Not that he mentioned any ma- 
terial objections to the piece itfelf ; but feemed to fear 
my intereft was not fufficient to fupport it in the re- 

refentation ; affirming, that no dramatic compofition, 
eeu perfect, could fucceed with an Engi/h au- 
dience by its own merit only ; but muft intirely depend 
upon a. faction raifed in its behalf.—Incenfed at this 
unexpected declaration, I reproached him bitterly, for 
having trifled with me fo long ; and, like my brother 
Bayes, threaten’d to carry my performance to the other 
houfe. 

This..was actually my intention, when I was given 
to underftand by a friend, that a nobleman of great 
weight, had exprefled an inclination to perufe it ; and 
that, as intereft was requifite, I could not do better 
than gratify his defire with all expedition, I commit- 
t:d it. accordingly to the care of my counfellor, who 
undertook to give me a good account of it in lefs than 
a fortnight: But four months elapfed before I heard 
any tidings of my play ; and then it was retrieved by 

pure 
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pure accident (Ibelieve) from the moft difhonourable 
apartment of his lordfhip’s houfe. LEONE 
Enraged at the behaviour of this fapercilious” peer, 
and exceedingiy mortified at the mifcarriage of all my 
efforts, 1 wreaked my refentment .upon the innocent 
caufe of my difgraces, and forthwith condemned it-to 
oblivion, where, in all probability, it would have’ for 
ever flept, like a miferable abortion’; had not‘a young 
gentleman of ‘learning and tafte waked my’ paternal 
fenfe, and perfuaded me not only to refcue it fronythe 
tomb, where it had lain two whole years; but ‘alfo\to 
new model the plan, which was imperfect afd ‘tiridi- 
gefted before, and mould it into a regular “tragedy, 
confined within the unities of the drama. ! 90'" 
Thus improved, it fell into the hands of a geiitle- 
man, who had wrote for the ftage,:and happéfied to 
pleafe him fo much, that he {poke of it very cordially 
toa young nobleman, fince deceafed, who, in the'moft 
generous manner, charged himfelf with the care of in- 
troducing it to the public; and, in the mean’ time, 
honoured me with his own remarks, in conforffiity to 
which, it was immediately altered, and offered’by his 
lordfhip to the new manager of Drury-Lane ‘theatre. 
It was about the latter end of the feafon, -when ' this 
candid perfonage, to whom. I owe many obligations for 
the exercifes of patience he has fet me, received the 
performance, which, fome weeks after, he returned, 
affuring my friend, that he was pre-ingaged to another 
author, but if I could be prevailed upon to referve it 
till the enfuing winter, he would bring it on.—In the 
interim, my noble patron left London, whither he’ was 
doomed never to return ; and the confcientious mana- 
ger next feafon, inftead of fulfilling his own promife 
and my expectation, gratified the town with the pro- 
duction of a player, the fate of which every body 
knows. | 
I thall leave the reader to make his reflections on 
this event, and proceed to relate the other particulars 
of fortune, that attended my unhappy iffue, which in 
the fucceeding fpring had the good luck to acquire the 
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approbation of an eminent wit, who fed a few a. 

mendments, and recommended it to sraatiin by whofe 

influence, I laid my account with feeing it a at 

laft, with fuch advantage as fhould make amends for all 
my difappointments. 

_ But here too, I reckoned without my hoft., The 
matter of Covent-Garden theatre, bluntly rejected it, as 

a piece altogether unfit for the ftage; even after he 

had told me, in prefence of another gentleman, that: 
he believed he fhould not venture to find fault with 
any. performance which had gained the food opinion: 
of the honourable perfon who approved and recoms' 
mended my play. 7 ; : 

Baffled in every attempt, I renounced all hopes of its 
feeing the light, when.a humane lady of quality inter- 
pated fo. urgently in its behalf, with my worthy friend 
the other manager, that he very complaifantly receiv- 
ed it again, and had recourfe to the old myftery of 
protraction, which he exercifed with fuch fuccefs, that 
the feafon was almoft confumed, before he could afford 
it a reading.—My, patience being by this time quite 
exhaufted, I defired a gentleman, who interefted him- 
felf in my concerns, to go and expoftulate with the. 
vaticide : And indeed, this piece of friendfhip he per- 
formed with fo much zeal, upbraiding him with his» 
evafive and prefumptuous behaviour, that the fage po- 
litician was enraged at his reprimand ; and in the mettle 
of his wrath, pronounced my play a wretched piece, 
deficient in language, fentiment, character and plan. 
My friend, who was furprized at the hardinefs and fe- 
verity of this fentence, afking how he came to ch 
his opinion, which had been more favourable when the. 
tragedy was firft put into his hands; he anfwered, that 
his opinion was not altered, neither had he ever ut-: 
tered an expreffion in its favour. 

This was an unlucky affertion—For, the other im- 
mediately producing ‘a letter which I had received 
from the young nobleman two years before, beginning 
with thefe words— 2 


‘s Sir, 
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ss | have received Mr. L———*s anfwer ; wha fape- 
“¢ he thinks your play has induhirable-xaerit, but his 
«< prior promifes to Mr. T- —, as an honeft man, 
*¢ cannot be evaded.”»——And concluded this ; * As 
‘© the manager has promifed me the choice of the fea- 
« fon next year, if you'll be advifed by mé, reft it 
«© with me.”’ 

After having made fome remarks fuitable to the oc- 
cafion, my friend left him to chew the cud of, reflection, 
the refult of which was, a meflage to my. patronefs, 
importing, (with many expreffions of duty) that neither 
the circumftances of his company,‘ nor the advanced 
feafon of the year, would permit him to obey her com- 
mand, but if I would wait till next winter, and during 
the fummer make fuch alterations as I had agreed to, 
at a conference with fome of ‘his principal performers, 
he would affuredly put my play in rehearfal, and in the 
mean time give me an obligation in writing, for my 
further fatisfaction. [ would have taken him at his 
word, without hefitation, but was perfuaded to difpenfe 
with the proffered fecurity, that I might not feem to 
doubt the influence or authority of her ladyfhip.—The 
play (however) was altered and prefented to this up- 
right direétor, who renounced his engagement, with: 
out the leaft fcruple, apology, or reafon affigned.— 

Thus have I in the moft impartial manner, (perhaps 
too circumftantially) difplayed the conduct of thofe 
playhoufe managers with whom I have had any con- 
cern, relating to my tragedy : And whatever difputes 
have happened between the actors and me, are fup- 
preffed as frivolous animofities unworthy of the reader’s 
attention. 

Had I fuffered a repulfe when I firft prefented my 
performance, I fhould have had caufe to complain of my 
being excluded from that avenue to the public favour, 
which ought to lie open to all men of genius ; and 
how far I deferve that diftinétion, I now leave the world 
to decide; after I have, in juftice to myfelf, declared 
that my hopes of fuccefs were not derived from the: 
partial applaufe of my own friends only, but infpired 
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Pert f iny greate{t enemies know). by the appro- 
tion-of perfons or tn¢ frft note in the republic of 
tafte.; whole countenance, I vainly imagined, would 
have been an effectual introduction to the ftage. | 

Be that as it will, I hope the unprejudiced obferver 
will own, with indignation and difdain, that every dif, 
apgointment I have endured, was an accumulated in- 
jury 5 and the whole of my adverfary’s conduct, a feries 
of the moft unjuftifiable equivocation and infolent ab- 
furdity : For, though he may be excufable in refufing 
a work. of this kind, either on account of his ignorance 
or difcernment ; furely neither the one nor the other 
can Vindicate his diffimulation and breach of promife to 
the author. ~ | 
‘ Abufé of prerogative, in matters of greater impor- 
tance, prevails fo much at prefent, and is fo generally 
overlooked, that it is almoft ridiculous to lament the 
fituation of authors, who muft either, at once, forego 
all opportunities of acquiring reputation in dramatic 
poetry ; or humble themfelves fo as to footh the pride, 
and humour the petulence of a meer Goth, who by the 
moft prepofterous delegation of power; may become 
fole arbiter of this kind of writing. 

Nay, granting that a bard is willing to proftitute his 
talents fo fhamefully,. perhaps he may never find an 
occafion, to. practife. this vile condefeenfion to advan- 
tage ;. for, after he has gained admiffion to.a patentee, 
whois often more difficult of accefs than a fovereign 
prince, and even made fhift to remove all other objec- 
tions ; an infurmountable obftacle may be raifed by. the 
manager’s avarice, which will diffluade him from_ha- 
zarding, a certain expence on an uncertain iffue, when 
he can fill his theatre without running any rifk, or dif- 
obliging his principal actors, by putting. them to the 
trouble of ftudying new parts.— 

Befides, he will be apt to fay within himéelf, « if I 
“* muft entertain the town with variety, it is but natu- 
“¢ ral that I fhould prefer, the productions of my friends, 
“* or of thofe who have any friends worth obliging, to 
“* the works of obfcure ftrangers, who have nothing 
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“© to recommend them but a doubtful fuperiority of 
¢¢ merit, which in all likelihood, will never rife in 
‘¢ judgment againft me.” 

That fuch have been the reflections of patentees, I 
believe no man of intelligence and veracity will deny ; 
and I will venture to affirm, that on the ftrength of 
intereft or connection with the ftage, fome people have 
commenced dramatic authors, who otherwife, would 
have employed their faculties in exercifes better adapted 
to their capacity. 

—After what has been faid, any thing by way of 
application would be an infult on the underftanding of 
the public, to which I owe and acknowledge the moft 
indelible obligation, for former Favours, as well as for 
the uncommon encouragement I have received in the 
publication of my play. C 





dn the Prefs, and fpecdily will be publifh'd, 

In a neat Pocket Volume. 
_A tranflation of Abbe D’Olivet’s Penfees de Ciceron, 
Printed for R, Griffiths in Ludgate-Street. 








